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Goitorial 


THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Philological Association met, in conjunction with 
the Archaeological Institute of America and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, at Columbia University, December 26-28, 
1918. By a vote of the Association a year ago the Executive Com- 
mittee was given power to omit this year’s meeting, if conditions 
seemed to warrant such action. Even before the armistice was 
signed the Committee wisely decided that we should meet as usual. 
It was realized that the present high cost of travel would prevent 
most members living at a distance from attending the meeting. 
New York, however, is our natural center of population, and a 
fairly well-attended meeting was assured in any case. The wisdom 
of the Committee is attested by the result, for not many meetings 
of the Association, even in actual peace times, have been so largely 
attended. Few members came from far away, but the total atten- 
dance was about 150. Definite figures on this point can never be 
given, for a considerable number of members, in spite of all 
requests to this effect, always fail to register. Before the begin- 
ning of the day’s program on Saturday morning 122 had regis- 
tered. Undoubtedly others registered after that time. 

Those who were lucky enough to arrive as early as Thursday 
morning were greeted by a grand and unique celebration. Some 
wondered if it was simply the usual joy shown by New York on 
extending a welcome to the Association! Grand and noisy as it 
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was, we hope that it will remain unique. On this occasion our 
returning dreadnoughts, battleships, cruisers, etc., amid the boom- 
ing of countless guns, passed in review before the Secretary of the 
Navy and came to anchor in North River. As the most widely 
read New York newspaper said in an editorial on that day: ‘This 
is Navy Day. .... Fortunate are the men, women, and youth 
of this period to witness so inspiring a demonstration of American 
naval strength.”” Snow and fog interfered in some degree with the 
enjoyment of the spectacle. 

It was a notable meeting, not simply on account of the large 
attendance, but also because Columbia University proved itself, as 
always, a most admirable host. On Thursday evening President 
Nicholas Murray Butler extended to the three associations a 
cordial welcome, in an address that gave renewed courage to 
us all. Dean Andrew F. West replied for the associations. His 
speech too was graceful, eloquent, and encouraging. We were made 
to feel entirely at home everywhere and on all occasions. President 
and Mrs. Butler gave a reception to all members of the associations 
and their guests on Thursday evening in the Avery Library. The 
reception was evidently attended by all members who had been 
fortunate enough to reach New York by that time, and it was 
thoroughly enjoyed. On Friday a luncheon was tendered to the 
delegates and members of the associations by Columbia University, 
in Students Hall, Barnard College. The large room was filled, and 
this event was a success from every point of view, including the 
social side. 

On Friday afternoon no session of the Association or of the 
Institute was held. Three separate attractions were offered to 
the members: (1) the Library of Mr. J. P. Morgan; (2) the 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society; (3) the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The privilege of visiting any one of these 
is well worth a special trip to the city from any place, no matter 
how far away, and many days might be devoted to the inspection 
and study of these collections. One or the other of the three rich 
treats was thoroughly enjoyed by most of the members. We sin- 
cerely hope that these opportunities may still be open to us when 
we meet again in New York. Naturally we could not visit them 
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all in one afternoon or see as much as we wished of the one we did 
visit. 

One fact deeply regretted by us all was the absence of the 
president of the Association, Professor Frank Frost Abbott. We 
were glad to learn that nothing more serious than a cold kept 
him away, but even that was bad enough, because it did keep him 
away. In the absence of Professor Abbott, Professor Walton 
Brooks McDaniel, one of the vice-presidents, presided, and he con- 
ducted our sessions with great efficiency, tact, and grace. At the 
joint session of the associations on Thursday evening the President’s 
address on ‘‘Some Reflections on Classical History and its Trend 
in America’”’ was read by Professor Duane Reed Stuart, who gave 
a humorous apology for the lack of perfection in reading that we 
were to expect. It was delightfully given, with a reference to the 
famous passage in Livy viii. 2, where we are told that when the 
voice of the great actor Livius failed he called upon a boy to utter 
the lines, while Livius did the acting. No apology was needed, 
however. ‘The paper was excellently delivered, just as we knew it 
would be. 

The address was masterly in thought and in form, as the speeches 
of our presidents have regularly been. The basic idea was most 
important, not only for us but for the world at large. The address 
was full of fine suggestions, and it was eloquently expressed through- 
out. The history of Greece and of Rome must be thoroughly com- 
prehended by all who wish to understand modern civilization and 
to bear a part of the burden in securing the improvement of present 
conditions. Classical history must be taught to an increasingly 
large number of students by men and women well trained in the 
best historical methods and possessing a good knowledge of both 
Greek and Latin. A teacher without a knowledge of these two 
languages is handicapped almost to the point of uselessness. The 
address closed as follows: 


Nowhere else can we find so well exemplified the ideals toward which the 
individual should strive as in the story of the Greek, and nowhere else are the 
methods of social organization so fully illustrated as in that of the Roman. 
How fatuous for the modern world not to take the fullest advantage of their 
rich and varied experience in the difficult times which are before us! From 
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the life of these two peoples we have much to learn that will be of inestimable 
value to America and the world in reconstructing civilization out of the chaos 
of today, and it is for us, as students of antiquity, to interpret the lessons 
drawn from that history. 


The papers read by members displayed the usual high scholar- 
ship. They were extremely varied in subject-matter, but all were 
interesting and well written and delivered. In number the papers 
presented were somewhat fewer than usual. This fact afforded 
ample time for discussion, which was probably the end sought by 
the Executive Committee, for many papers, as always, were read 
by title only. Every paper was thrown open for discussion, which 
was limited on no occasion by the chairman. In some instances 
the discussion occupied more time than the presentation of the 
paper. On the other hand, a few papers were not discussed at all. 
This does not mean that the papers concerned were not interesting 
and important, for they were valuable and skilfully developed. 
The simple fact was that apparently nobody had anything to add 
to what had been said. In the case of the last two papers on 
Saturday morning there was no discussion because we had had a 
long session and nearly everybody was in a hurry to catch a train! 
This always happens, no matter when a meeting adjourns. 

The first part of the session on Saturday morning was devoted 
to business. Much of this was purely a matter of routine and will 
not be noted here. Under the head of new business Dean West 
spoke in behaif of a proposal to approve the formation of the 
American Classical League and the proposed constitution for the 
league. While this proposed constitution at present makes no 
reference to this matter, Dean West said that, in his opinion, ‘the 
constitution must provide for a representative on the League’s 
Executive Committee from each of the four regional classical asso- 
ciations, the American Philological Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and those local classical clubs that have a 
large number of members. This should be done as a matter of 
course. The leading classical bodies of the United States should 
be represented.”’ 

After Dean West had finished speaking Secretary Bill read the 
resolution of the Executive Committee on this subject: ‘‘The 
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Executive Committee recommends that the American Philological] 
Association approve the formation of a National Classical League, 
upon the Executive Committee of which there shall be representa- 
tion of the leading classical associations in the United States.” 
This resolution was passed by vote without dissent. The Institute 
had previously passed a similar resolution. The constitution of 
the league will be drafted in its final form at a meeting of the league’s 
temporary Executive Committee, to be held in July, 1919. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University; Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Walton B. McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve University; 
Executive Committee, the above-named officers and Professor 
Francis G. Allinson, Brown University; Professor H. R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; Professor R. M. Gummere, 
Penn Charter School; Professor Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley 
College; Professor Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University. 

Three institutions desired to become the hosts of the Association 
next December. The Executive Committee decided to accept the 
invitation to meet in Toronto. M. N. W. 


A FIELD FOR THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


The existing classical organizations of the United States have 
done an admirable work. ‘Teachers of Greek and Latin have been 
drawn into closer touch with one another, with much mutual benefit 
in the way of information and inspiration; and through the estab- 
lishment of official organs, now widely circulated, matters of pro- 
fessional interest are systematically brought to the attention of 
teachers everywhere. 

Existing agencies have thus very successfully cared for what 
might be called the “inside relations”’; but there is a wide field of 
outside relations that has as yet scarcely been touched. ‘Thus, for 
example, we write strong papers in defense of the classics and waste 
them on audiences that are already convinced; and this we do 
simply because we have no machinery whereby to bring these 
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papers to the attention of very different and much larger audiences 
that need to be educated to the value of cultural studies in general 
and to the worth of the classics in particular. 

The American Classical League could find here a task of the 
highest importance, with a twofold objective: (1) to acquaint the 
classical teacher more fully with the trend of present-day educa- 
tional discussion, so that he may himself understand more clearly 
the place of the classics in a twentieth-century program of high- 
school studies, and thus be better prepared to defend his position 
intelligently; (2) to secure a hearing for the advocates of the 
classics in journals read by the general educational public. 

At this point there is much need of missionary effort. All sorts 
of misconceptions abound. The critics of the classics are generally 
densely ignorant as to present-day conditions and methods of 
teaching Greek and Latin, they are deluded by the supposed find- 
ings of the experimental psychologist, and they are caught by the 
pseudo-professional cant of the times. (In this connection note 
the following classic copied from a school letterhead: “Our High 
School’s Aim: ‘A democratized program of studies for each student 
pursued amid a socialized environment with content of each sub- 
ject vitalized with vocational functioning.’”’) 

Moreover, the enemy is intrenched in the Modern School and 
subsidized by the Rockefeller millions. Never was there a time 
when the situation confronting classics in the schools was so critical. 
There is a huge task ahead, and the fight must be waged on a grand 
scale. The heavy guns of the Princeton Conference spoke with a 
sound that drew the attention of the whole country, and it now 
remains promptly to follow up the impression already made. 

The chief difficulty is that of adequate financial support; the 
problem is to float the new venture without impairing the resources 
of the agencies that are now so well caring for the inside relations. 
Earnest thought must be given to this aspect of the situation, and 
a solution must be found. For the need of a general forward move- 
ment is so pressing that every teacher of the classics and every 
believer in the value of cultural studies in the high-school course 
should put his shoulder to the wheel with a will. A little later 
may be too late. 
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One other point. The Modern (Lincoln) School, proposes to 
have the best of teachers and every advantage that money can 
buy. Obviously such an “experiment” is bound to be a “suc- 
cess’’; and the school was established under cover of such a deadly 
assault upon Latin that any degree of efficiency developed by it 
will in the public mind be credited not so much to the unusually 
favorable conditions under which the work was done as to the 
exclusion from the curriculum of the “obsolete and discredited 
classics.”’ 

This issue could be met squarely only by establishing a rival 
experimental classical school, wherein new methods could be tried 
out under like favorable conditions. Later, results could be com- 
pared with those secured by the “ Modern School”’; and from such 
a comparison the classical school would have nothing to fear. 

To hope that any such fair play will be secured for the classics 
may seem an idle dream, for of course we cannot compete with the 
Rockefeller millions.. But it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that some strong classical school could be induced to alter its 
program sufficiently to serve the purpose of a test such as is here 
proposed. If the American Classical League could engineer some 
such project it would render a service the value of which would 


be hard to measure. 
H. C. N. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


Announcement is made by the Executive Committee that the 
annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South will be held this year at Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Association will be the guest of Emory University, Oglethorpe 
University, the Georgia School of Technology, and the city of 
Atlanta through its representative commercial bodies. The date 
has been fixed for April 10, 11, 12. The full program is promised 
for the March number of the Journal. This program will be made 
up in part from papers requested by the Program Committee, and 
in part from papers offered by members. Those who desire to 
offer papers should send their titles to the secretary, Professor 
Louis E. Lord, 541 West 123d Street, New York City. 








JULIUS CAESAR IN THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES’ 





By FrepeErIc STANLEY DUNN 
University of Oregon 





Few of the really great in history have escaped the fictions of the 
ballad monger and the novelist. ‘The majority of the heroic figures 
of old stalk through the pages of literature as if possessed of double 
entities, one of these a shadow cast, as it were, by the light of 
legend and fable. 

Two personages are thus revealed to us as Alexander the Great: 
one the historical King of Macedon, the other the mythic Iskander, 
who could thread the ether in a chariot of gryphons. Solomon, 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, Richard Coeur de Lion—all have their 
“Didymi,” often quite as fascinating as their real selves. And so 
too there is an apocryphal Caesar, a Caesar so strangely altered, 
so curiously staged, that the Imperator would have wept from sheer 
merriment to have seen his image in such convex-mirror fashion. 

It is the English Chronicles that have bequeathed to us this 
pseudo Caesar—a composite, to be sure, for there is considerable 
variation throughout, and incomplete at that, for not all the chron- 
iclers essayed to feature Caesar. Asser, for instance, is consistently 
monographic in his Life of Alfred and ventures not a single allusion 
to things Roman, except the city of Rome itself. Gildas too, in the 
scant portion reserved for the purely historical out of his biblical 
exegesis, devotes his whole attention to the Saxon régime, and only 
the later years of Roman occupation are mentioned. And Ethel- 
werd, to cite still another example, while purporting to transmit 
a history “‘from the beginning of the world,” in reality condescends 
only some brief prefatory remarks upon the Roman period before 
proceeding to his actual theme. This last-mentioned character- 
istic has indeed removed the majority of the Chronicles from con- 


*The author apologizes for the use of translations, the originals not being 
available. 
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sideration, for the Saxon epoch is their proper subject-matter and 
reference to preceding periods is quite incidental. 

It is rather to be regretted, from a historical standpoint, that 
William of Malmesbury too devotes to the entire Roman occupancy 
only a page by way of preface. A sentence not even complete is 
assigned to Caesar, in which Britain is said to have been 
“compelled” by him ‘‘to submit to the Roman power’’—a hasty 
generality withal. 

But quite incidentally in Book II of the Modern History, as 
Malmesbury calls the continuation of his narrative into the reign 
of Stephen, a bit of unique reference to Caesar is introduced. The 
arrival of Earl Robert of Normandy in England, with but 140 
horsemen, to support the cause of his sister, the empress Matilda, 
reminds Malmesbury of the similar fortitude of Caesar at the out- 
break of hostilities with Pompeius. He cites Livy as authority 
that Caesar “had but five cohorts when he began the Civil War, 
with which he attacked the world.” No such statement is now to 
be found in the epitomes, which is proof, by the way, that portions 
now lost of Livy’s Annals were still extant in Malmesbury’s time. 
The remark, however, is substantially verified from Caesar’s own 
memoirs, for, although he left Ravenna for Ariminum with the 
entire Thirteenth Legion, he from there dispatched five cohorts 
with Antonius to Arretium, retaining only five with which to cross 
the Rubicon. 

But beyond this likeness in dash and intrepidity Malmesbury 
regards the similarity between Caesar and Robert as ceasing, for, 
to quote his own words, Caesar, “‘an alien to the true faith, reposed 
his hope in his good fortune, as he used to say, and the valor of his 
legions,’”’ whereas ‘Robert, celebrated for his Christian piety, 
relied only on the assistance of the Holy Spirit and the Lady St. 
Mary.” The trouble with this rather naive logic is that the “true 
faith,” at least the “true faith”? which the chronicler had in mind, 
did not exist in Caesar’s time, and the latter’s reliance upon Fortuna 
and his own legions was probably as efficacious as Robert’s appeal 
to heaven. 

Malmesbury’s conclusion is that “‘the comparison... . is 
invidious.” Caesar, moreover, he proceeds to say, ‘‘had partisans 
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in Gaul, in part of Germany and Brittany, and had attached to 
him by means of presents all the Roman people with the exception 
of the Senate,” whereas Robert could count on but a handful of 
adherents. These geographical references are of course expressed 
in the phraseology of postclassical times—Gaul, Germany, and 
Brittany all being portions of Caesar’s one province. 

Richard of Cirencester’s Chronicle may be dismissed at once 
as an acknowledged forgery. It could afford us little additional 
interest at best, for the author merely quotes from Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, albeit with commendable accuracy. Cassivelaunus 
appears as Cassibelinus, a variant much affected by the bona fide 
chroniclers. It is only when the pseudo Richard ventures outside 
his authorities that he bears watching. For example, his assertion 
that even the name of the Romans was unknown in Britain before 
Caesar’s invasion is scarcely credible. Again, it may be noted that 
the flight of the young Trinobant chieftain Mandubracius and his 
refuge with Caesar in Gaul, as related by Caesar himself (B.G. v. 
20), are rather enlarged upon, the inference being that the Impera- 
tor intended the whole episode to be interpreted as a pretext for 
his second invasion, an interpretation, by the way, shared by other 
chroniclers as well. 

To turn to the several narratives that deal in any extended 
fashion with Caesar’s invasion, the chronological order should 
doubtless begin with that agglomeration of pieced and overlapping 
manuscripts, called, for want of a more definitive name, the “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle.” To be sure, there is one reading which reduces 
the whole story to a single paragraph: 


Before the incarnation of Christ sixty years, Gaius Caesar the emperor, 
first of the Romans, sought the land of Britain; and he crushed the Britons in 
battle, and overcame them: and nevertheless he was unable to gain any empire 
there. 


Codex A, however, with text largely based upon the Latin of 
Orosius, expands the preceding epitome to the following more 
pretentious record: 


Sixty years before Christ was born, Gaius Caesar, emperor of the Romans, 
with eighty ships, sought Britain. There he was at first distressed by a fierce 
battle, and a large portion of his army was dispersed. And then he left his 
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army to abide among the Scots, and went south into Gaul, and there collected 
six hundred ships, with which he came again into Britain. And as they first 
rushed together, the emperor’s gerrefa (‘‘tribune”’) was slain: he was called 
Labienus. Then the Welsh took large and sharp stakes and drove them into 
the fording place of a certain river under water; this river was called Thames. 
When the Romans discovered this, then would they not go over the ford. 
Then fled the Britons to the wood-wastes, and the emperor conquered very 
many of their chief cities after a great struggle, and departed again into Gaul. 


The error of one year in subtraction, discovered in this docu- 
ment, was perpetuated by all the chroniclers—6o B.c., instead of 
59, being assigned to Caesar’s consulship. But the greater error 
was thereafter made of centering all Caesar’s subsequent procon- 
sular acts as well around this one year, with the consequence that 
60 B.C. came to be the generally accepted date for the invasion of 
Britain. Bede, it is true, in the body of his Ecclesiastical History 
distinctly names 60 B.c. as the year of the consulship and then uses 
the very colorless term “afterwards”’ to cover all the succeeding 
imperium in Gaul. But in his chronological recapitulation Bede 
too falls back upon the common error: “In the sixtieth year before 
the incarnation of our Lord, Caius Julius Caesar, first of the 
Romans, invaded Britain... .” 

As for chronology, Ethelwerd, it may be mentioned in passing, 
falls farther afield than any other chronicler. He makes his first 
mistake in fixing the sack of Rome by the Goths, which he uses as 
a point of departure, in the year of the city 1146, i.e., 394 of our era, 
as against 410. The more egregious error is superinduced when he 
counts back 485 years to Caesar’s invasion, i.e., the year gr B.C. 
Even if he had reckoned back from 410 A.D., it would still be exceed- 
ing the actual period by 20 years. 

The fruitlessness of the invasion is usually a florid figure in the 
Chronicles, following the very succinct statement quoted above, 
of which Bede’s quaint summary is a happy variant, that Caesar 
“was victorious, yet could not gain the kingdom.” Yet, despite 
this discomfiture, the chroniclers seem largely to share Ethelwerd’s 
assertion that the Romans “had held the island, beginning with 
Caesar.” That same tendency to telescope their periods led to the 
assumption that Britain had been a Roman province ever since 
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Caesar’s time, denying to them a proper cognizance of the years 
that elapsed before Claudius and Suetonius Paulinus came, almost 
a century, in which the Britons were left quite to themselves. 

It was doubtless the stupidity of a copyist that transposed 
Orosius’ phrase “in hiberna”’ into “in Hyberniam,”’ and thus inter- 
polated Ireland, the original home of the Scots, into the story, in 
lieu of the harmless “winter quarters.” It is an interesting example 
of how such errors may become fixed and can accumulate to them- 
selves much foreign material. This too may account for a curious 
reference to Caesar, far to the end of Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, in 
connection with the Danish invasion under the given date of 913: 
“‘ After a year, a fleet entered the mouth of the Severn, but no severe 
battle was fought there that year. Lastly the greater part of the 
army go to Ireland, formerly called Bretannis by the great Julius 
Caesar,’’ a statement which cannot be substantiated from the 
Commentaries and seems to have ne parallel in the other Chronicles. 

But the text of Orosius is direct.y responsible for the much more 
serious blunder we have seen in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle already 
quoted—an error that led subsequent generations of annalists far 
afield. Caesar, in narrating the second invasion (B.G. v. 15), 
mentions the death of a tribune named Q. Laberius Durus. The 
similarity in sound and spelling led to confusion, the more famous 
name of Labienus finally prevailing. Of course there could have 
been no confusion in the mind of Orosius himself—he mentions the 
real Labienus in succeeding chapters, for Caesar, as we know, had 
left his great /egatus upon the Continent with three legions and was 
obliged to write him to make up the tale of the damaged ships. 
But not so the chroniclers. The habitual curtailment of the nar- 
rative enforced upon them the identification of the obscure tribune 
with Caesar’s greatest soldier, sadly to the entanglement of the 
story. 

And now we have come to Bede the Venerable. But Bede, 
otherwise so valuable an authority, is reduced to a minimum of 
interest to the Caesarean student. His one brief chapter, which he 
entitles ‘‘C. Julius Caesar, the First Roman That Came into - 
Britain,” is discovered to be taken almost verbatim from Orosius. 
‘nd yet this it is, despite the errors in transmission, that imparts 
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to Bede’s narrative a markedly sane, sober demeanor and removes it 
from the category of other Chronicles, embarrassed as the latter 
are by the extravagant and the romantic. Bede’s chapter would 
indeed bear upon it all the characteristics of thorough credibility 
and possibility, did we not have Caesar himself as a corrective in 
the rather significant errata already noted—mistakes which were 
transmitted, often word for word, to the chroniclers who came 
later and were, withal, much enlarged upon. 

Orosius then, through Bede, is responsible for the emphasis 
given to that “rough handling’’—as is the translation of the latter’s 
phrase—which the invader received both at the hands of the 
Britons and from the elements. His discomfiture and final victory 
only at great cost are kept painfully before the reader of the usual 
English Chronicle. The persistence of this feature seems to 
indicate a lively tradition and certainly lends color to the vague 
suspicion of insincerity heard ascribed in some quarters to Caesar’s 
own account. To cite an instance of variation from the Com- 
mentaries, the impression we had previously obtained from Caesar 
suffers rather a shock when we read the Orosius-Bede summary of 
the first invasion, that Caesar “lost a considerable part of his fleet, 
no small number of soldiers, and almost all his horses’’—this last 
an obvious mistranslation of eqguites. Then in the account of the 
“second invasion defeat is distinctly credited to Caesar’s cavalry, 
wherein the pseudo Labienus falls. 

Bede’s evident sincerity in following his Latin annalist is 
illustrated by a bit of personal testimony interpolated into the 
original text. The stakes driven into the river bed and banks of the 
Thames to obstruct Caesar’s advance elicit this comment: “The 
remains of these are to be seen to this day, apparently about the 
thickness of a man’s thigh, and, being cased with lead, remain fixed 
immovably in the bottom of the river.” 

The final submission of the several tribes is enhanced in Bede’s 
narrative by the introduction of a city named Trinovantum, an 
element much built upon by later hands in the Chronicle. Trino- 
vantum may be a fiction, the eponymous town of the tribe whom 
Caesar names the Trinobantes, but it is far more likely to have been 
a misinterpretation of Orosius’ phrase “Trinobantum firmissima 
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civitas,” in which the very evident genitive plural has been read 
as an appositive neuter noun. 

Mandubracius, the exiled Trinobant princeling whom Caesar 
restored to his tribal position, as he himself relates, now becomes, 
doubtless through textual mishap, Androgeus. He is in command 
of the city of Trinovantum, and his surrender of this fortress breaks 
the power of Cassibelaun’s resistance. The amplification of the 
Androgeus episode by later annalists is one of the astounding 
features of the Chronicle. 

In the chronicle passing under the name of Nennius, written a 
century after Bede’s, we detect for the first time positive distortion 
of the story and the introduction of those fanciful additions which, 
at the hands of such masters as Geoffrey of Monmouth, leave the 
actual substratum of fact almost unintelligible. Nennius devotes 
two sections, a page in all, to Julius, who is twice complimented as 
“the first who had acquired absolute power at Rome”’ and ‘‘the 
first exercising supreme power over the Romans who invaded 
Britain.”” We probably should not take these pluperfect tenses too 
seriously, but it is not at all improbable that the chronicler therein 
evinces a blurred conception of the sequence of events in Caesar’s 
life, imputing to him the dictatorship and the establishment of the 
monarchy previous to the invasion of Britain. 

Nennius’ account of the first invasion is prefaced as follows: 
“The Romans, having obtained the dominion of the world, sent 
legates or deputies to the Britons to demand of them hostages and 
tribute, which they received from all other countries and islands; 
but they, fierce, disdainful and haughty, treated the legation with 
contempt.” ‘Thus we have restored to us from Nennius, though 
apparently upon no authority whatever, and, as we shall presently 
see, later enhanced by Geoffrey, something that Caesar himself fails 
to make satisfactory to us—an adequate pretext for his invasion. 

To resume, Caesar was “highly incensed”’ against the Britons 
and came in person to avenge the insult. His fleet consisted of 
sixty vessels—this in comparison with Caesar’s enumeration of 
eighty transports and an unmentioned number of naves longae, not 
to speak of the eighteen transports assigned to the cavalry, which, 
however, failed to make conjunction with the main squadron. 
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Nennius names the mouth of the Thames as the point attacked by 
Caesar, and there, in fact, all the chroniclers unhesitatingly land 
him. Caesar himself, it will be remembered, names no localities at 
all in this first invasion. Archaeologists still dispute Caesar’s land- 
fall, the Thames being almost a vanishing quantity in the argument. 

Then follows a confused passage. Caesar’s ships were wrecked 
while he himself was engaged in battle on land with one Dolobellus, 
the latter bearing the ascription “proconsul of the British King.” 
The king himself is named Belinus—a variant reading is Cassi- 
belanus—evidently our old acquaintance of the Commentaries but 
further pompously identified as “the son of Minocannus, who 
governed all the islands of the Tyrrhene Sea.” A sweeping sum- 
mary almost immediately follows: ‘‘And thus Julius Caesar 
returned home without victory, having had his soldiers slain and 
his ships shattered.” This is a much worse stigmatization of 
Caesar than Orosius and Bede had given him, for the latter did 
leave a remnant to return to Gaul. Caesar tells us that only 
twelve ships were eventually missing, and nowhere does he mention 
any serious casualty in life. In one skirmish he reports, “ Paucis 
interfectis.” 

Nennius surprises us by postponing the second invasion three 
years. Again the mouth of the Thames is named, and again the 
estimate of ships falls considerably below that given by Caesar— 
two hundred as compared with six hundred transports and twenty- 
eight triremes in the Commentaries. No mention is now made of 
the still greater storm of this second summer. The stakes, rather 
cursorily mentioned by Caesar, Nennius calls “iron pikes,’ and, 
differing from Bede, throws considerable emphasis upon the ruse, 
the stratagem being ascribed to the same Dolobellus. One is led 
to infer that Caesar’s discomfiture is imputed largely to the stakes, 
for the assertion immediately follows: ‘Thus Caesar was com- 
pelled to return without peace or victory.” 

But, climax of all the surprises, a third expedition was launched, 
and this time Julius defeated the Britons “near a place called 
Trinovantum,” styled in a variant reading London. This third 
invasion, so summarily compressed in the Chronicle of Nennius, is 
dated “‘47 years B.c. and 5,212 years after the creation!” 
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And now we turn to Geoffrey of Monmouth, to find included in 
his delectable History of the Kings of England all the errors of Bede 
and the fiction of Nennius embodied and amplified and a most 
diverting romance woven about Caesar and his British wars. 
Book IV starts out interestingly enough with the picture of the 
Roman proconsul standing on the northernmost Gallic shore, 
having fought his way thus far and now for the first time glimpsing 
the opposite coast line of an unknown island. He is represented 
as being filled with wonderment, despite his own many references 
to Britain. Most of all is he astounded to learn that the inhabit- 
ants of this newly discovered and yet, happily for him, unconquered 
world are in a way distant cousins of his. “By Hercules’—how 
up to date with modern fiction this charming classical asseverative 
in Julius Caesar’s mouth! The Romans and Britons were descend- 
ants of a common ancestor, Trojans both, in that Caesar looked 
back to Aeneas, while the Britons were so named from Brute, 
Latinized as Brutus, a great-grandson of the same Aeneas, who, 
after many adventures, founded for himself a kingdom and dynasty 
in Albion. 

Caesar is unable to restrain his native instinct for conquest, yet, 
having a nice conscience as to making warfare upon his own kinsfolk, 
he feels that etiquette demands of him a courteous ultimatum. 
Chapter ii is the truly royal letter in response to King Cassibelaunus, 
epic in its phrasing and veritable Scripture for the Englishman of 
all time: ‘‘ Yea, should even the gods themselves think to snatch it 
[freedom] from us, we should withstand them to the last gasp, and 
it should go hard but that we should hold to it in their despite.”’ 
Are Englishmen of today ignorant of their own Geoffrey? Else 
would we have, ere this, heard from parliament and the Times alike 
this splendid text from Cassibelaun’s letter: ‘Be it therefore 
clearly understood, Kaiser, that in case, as thou hast threatened, 
thou dost emprise the conquest of this island of Britain, thou shalt 
find us ready to fight both for our freedom and for our country.”’ 
Weare almost constrained to look again in the text for the psalmist’s 
“Selah,” after the old-time connotation given to it in the childhood 
of this generation. 
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Chapter iii brings the crisis—Caesar ‘carrying into effect the 
message he had sent to Cassibelaunus.” But there is no storm in 
Geoffrey’s version; it is a “fair wind”’’ and a “fair course’’ that 
bring the Roman squadron to the mouth of the Thames, con- 
formably to the unanimous practice of the chroniclers. What we 
gain in one epic we lose in the other, for Geoffrey again gives no 
place for the Homeric-like episode described in the Commentaries, 
where the hostile armada is casting about for its Protesilaus 
to be the first on shore. The immortal standard bearer of the 
Tenth Legion and his famous dictum are subjected by Geoffrey 
to a process of ecthlipsis; they are, as it were, “squeezed out” 
of the story, for “they had already landed from the boats, 
when lo! Cassibelaunus with all his strength cometh to meet 
him.” 

Cassibelaun’s generalship, it must be confessed, is rather 
weakened in comparison, in Geoffrey’s version, by this failure to 
strike before Caesar had landed. Caesar was encamped when the 
British king, to quote the Chronicle, “held council with his barons 
how best to keep the enemy at a distance.”’ At this council of war 
in the town of Dorobellum there were dukes and vassal kings present 
whose nomenclature smacks decidedly of the Arthurian cast. We 
meet here with Belinus, commander-in-chief of the army, whose 
name was confused in the Chronicle of Nennius with that of Cassi- 
belinus as king. Two nephews of Belinus are there, one of them 
that same Androgeus, ‘‘Duke of Trinovantum,”” whom we have 
discovered in Orosius and Bede—Caesar’s Mandubracius. 

The battle that ensued when the British came down upon 
Caesar’s camp is a cameo of true Nibelung colors: ‘‘Forthwith 
on this side and on that the wounded fell smitten through the 
vitals, and the ground is flooded with the gore of the dying, as when 
a sudden southwester drives back an ebbing tide.” 

And Geoffrey must needs insert a thriller in the way of a single 
combat, to give the tale all the semblance of the chivalric. Nennius, 
“who commanded the men of Kent,” and brother of the king, is 
“‘glad beyond measure that it should lie in his power to strike even 
one blow at a man so great,” even “‘ Julius himself,”’ who is here, as 
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elsewhere by the chroniclers, styled “emperor,” doubtless a mis- 
translation of the Latin imperator. 

The magic swords whose names have been heralded in the 
Morte d’ Arthur, the Chanson de Roland, and the Norse sagas are 
herein increased by the addition of Caesar’s own, though Caesar 
himself probably knew it not by name. Excalibur and Angurwadel 
and Ironbiter are not to be placed one degree higher in excellence 
or invincibility than Julius Caesar’s “Saffron Death,” “‘for that 
no man smitten thereby might escape or live.” 

Caesar’s first blow at Nennius gave him a mortal wound, though 
he was not aware of it at the time. But with the second blow 
Saffron Death remained imbedded in the Kentishman’s shield, and 
“the Emperor had not strength to wrench it forth.” Just then 
the combatants were separated by the onrush of troops, and Caesar, 
in most unheroic-like style was obliged to relinquish his famous 
sword. Subsequently Nennius succeeded in loosing it, threw away 
his own weapon, and, armed with Roman Saffron Death, launched: 
forth like an Achilles. ‘‘Whomsoever he smote therewith, he 
either smote off his head or wounded so sore at the passing, as that 
no hope was there of his living thereafter.” 

“Tn the thick of the melly . . . . Labienus the tribune’’ came 
within touch of Saffron Death and fell by his own general’s sword. 
It is at once apparent that Geoffrey is herein perpetuating Bede’s 
mistake in erasing the redoubtable Labienus thus early in the game. 
What anguish Caesar would have been spared in the years to come 
if his traitorous marshal had actually died this premature death. 

Geoffrey pictures a very much crestfallen emperor at the end 
of that first day, it wouldseem. This is the ending depicted of that 
first invasion: “‘ During the night he got together all that were left 
of his troops and betook him to his ships, glad enough to make the 
deep sea his camp of refuge. And when his comrades dissuaded 
him from continuing the campaign, he was content to abide by their 
counsel and returned into Gaul.” 

After the digression of chapter iv, which briefly relates the death 
of the lamented Nennius, we return to find a great surprise for us 
in chapter v. Caesar has landed in Gaul to find the tribes em- 
boldened by his British disaster and ready to crush him without 
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further ado. And what does Caesar, the ordinarily so redoubtable 
Caesar, with his Stoic indifference and his supreme reliance upon 
“Mother Venus” and Fortuna? Caesar, evidently ynmanned by 
the loss of Saffron Death, like Samson shorn of his hair, opens his 
coffers and dispenses his bribes right and left, until his supremacy 
is once more assured. “Thus,” says Geoffrey, ‘‘he that aforetime 
had stripped them of all they possessed and roared at them with the 
fierceness of a lion, hath now become a gentle lamb and humbly 
bleateth out what a pleasure it is unto him to be able to restore them 
everything.” And here is “the most unkindest cut of all,” like 
unto the scorpions of Rehoboam: ‘In the meantime not a day 
passed but he chewed the cud over his flight and the victory of the 
Britons.” 

Geoffrey now follows the lead of Nennius’ Chronicle in allowing 
a space of two years to elapse, in which both Roman and Briton 
prepare for a recurrence of hostilities. Then we have in chapter vi 
the famous account of the stakes in the river bed below the city of 
Trinovantum. The sequel of this deadly ruse, as set forth in this 
and the succeeding chapter, is a unique surprise, a fair example of 
what legend and fiction were making of Caesar. The whole purpose 
of the stratagem is revealed as being directed, not against a wading 
troop of infantrymen, but against Caesar’s ships. It is submarine 
warfare with a vengeance. Caesar’s ships are disemboweled by the 
sunken palisades, and a woeful mortality of Romans ensues. 
Says Geoffrey: ‘His soldiers were drowned to the number of 
many thousands.” Not even the rally of his forces on land availed 
to restore the day for Caesar. ‘Thoroughly routed,” we now 
quote, “he fled with his minished numbers to his ships, and reached 
the shelter of the sea exactly as he wished, for a timely wind blew 
fair, and, hoisting sail, he made the coast of the Morini in safety.”’ 

Fortunately the elements are not also called in to fight the cause 
of Britain, else, had Geoffrey seen fit to include the storm, we are 
led to wonder what would have been left of Caesar. The close of 
chapter vii is certainly a heartless lampoon upon our Deus Invictus. 
It is a picture of Caesar taking refuge in a tower on the Belgian 
seaboard, a tower he had built in his foresight for this very purpose 
before setting out for Britain. If Cassius had seen him then and 
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thus, Shakespeare could not have invented satire and venom enough 
to put into his mouth. Poor C. Iulius Caesar! 

But the drama now takes a new and unexpected turn. The 
third invasion so briefly suggested in the Chronicle of Nennius is 
given a most fantastic setting by Geoffrey. Cassivelaunus, in 
honor of his victory, holds a tremendous feast, worthy of the 
extravagance of an Ahasuerus, and at this feast the nephew of 
Androgeus, duke of Trinovantum, slays the king’s nephew. The 
refusal of Duke Androgeus to make amends leads to civil war, and 
the upshot of it all is a letter from the affronted Trinovant to the 
Roman general, asking his assistance against his former suzerain. 
But Caesar had been taught prudence and refuses to come again 
into Britain without the assurance of good faith. Androgeus 
forthwith sends his own son, among other hostages; this, it will be 
remembered, having a semblance of substantiation in the Com- 
mentaries. 

So Caesar comes, on this fictitious third invasion of Britain! 
The decisive element in the ensuing warfare is the ambush of 
Androgeus with 5,000 men, and, after a terrific contest, Cassi- 
velaunus finds himself cooped up on a hill, with the Romans cutting 
off all egress. Geoffrey at this point interpolates a striking apos- 
trophe: ‘O, but in those days was the British race worthy of all 
admiration, which had twice driven in flight before them him who 
had subjected the whole world beside unto himself, and even in 
defeat now withstood him whom no nation of the earth had been 
able to withstand, ready to die for their country and their freedom.” 
A like tendency has already been noted in former chroniclers of 
crediting the Caesar of this earlier period with his subsequent fame 
as a world-conqueror. 

At the close of the second day the king was hungry and sent 
word to Duke Androgeus to intercede for him with Caesar, ‘‘lest,’’ 
as Geoffrey adds, ‘the dignity of the race whereof he was born 
should suffer by his being led into captivity.”” So Androgeus, 
though with much scorn, finally consents to use his good graces 
with Caesar. 

Chapter x closes the Caesarean portion of Geoffrey’s romance. 
Androgeus is made to clasp Caesar’s knees in plea for Cassivelaunus, 
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but “Caesar answered him never a word.”” Androgeus renews his 
entreaties, closing with threats of treachery, and thereupon Caesar, 
a Caesar unworthy of his real Roman entity, weakens through fear 
of his vacillating ally and accepts the surrender of the British king 
with stipulated tribute. But, not yet through with the wrenching 
of history, Geoffrey now calmly delivers himself of two more 
“memorabilia.” Caesar is represented as wintering in Britain, not 
returning to Gaul until the following spring—this probably a 
variation of the error already noted, in which Ireland came so 
unexpectedly into the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. ‘Some time later, 
after collecting an army of men of all nations, he marched to Rome 
against Pompey.” 

Last to have our attention is the Chronicle of Henry of Hunting- 
don, in which there seems to be, as far as Caesar is concerned, a 
curious combination of the more authentic substratum to be found 
in Bede and a topping of the romantic after Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Henry returns to the sound narrative of two invasions and includes 
the storm encountered in the first expedition. But he apparently 
builds upon Bede’s errors and misconstrues other statements. 

The amplifications which Huntingdon makes of Caesar’s own 
accounts are sometimes amusing, sometimes illuminating. It is 
interesting, to say the least, to find emotion injected into Caesar’s 
dispassionate narrative. We read, “Things did not at first turn out 
according to his expectation,” or “outnumbered by a foe whom he 
had greatly underrated,” or “exasperated at his ill-success,” or 
“distracted by the cares of wars,” and finally “returning with 
regret to Rome.” It is impossible to discern from Huntingdon’s 
tale any effort at chronology. The events of several days are 
apparently telescoped into one; at least there is no hint to the 
contrary. 

With only Huntingdon to rely upon we would be led into 
grievous error. While Lucius Bibulus is correctly stated as Caesar’s 
colleague in the consulship, there is nothing to refute a possible 
deduction that this doughty obstructionist was also associated with 
Caesar in his campaigns, and that too during the year of the consul- 
ship. The inference is that Caesar’s entire army was employed in 
both invasions of Britain and, as in Geoffrey’s account, that the 
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Romans were forced back into the ships and compelled to re-embark 
for Gaul immediately following their first attempt at landing, 

It is the second storm, however, that brings out “the consum- 
mate general,” to quote Henry’s wording, for, “seeing all hopes 
of retreat cut off, he the more urgently roused the spirit of his 
troops, and while he was in the act of exhorting them battle was 
joined with the enemy.” The error of Orosius’ text is here again 
perpetrated of making “the Tribune Labienus” lead “the van 
of the Roman army against the division of Dolobellus,” who is 
here styled “‘the lieutenant of the British King.” Dolobellus, it 
will be remembered, was the character introduced by Nennius but 
wholly ignored by Geoffrey. A variation is now discovered in the 
Huntingdon Chronicle—Labienus routs Dolobellus’ division, but 
is eventually surrounded and “slain with all his troops’ by Belinus, 
the king’s brother. 

And then Caesar, in desperate straits, feigns a retreat into a 
wood, great numbers of his men falling on the way, and there, while 
collecting his troops under cover of the forest, he makes a splendid 
speech, doubtless of Henry’s own composition and quite Tacitean 
or Ciceronian, as you please. Caesar, we know, was a finished 
orator, and he probably suffers little at the hands of Henry of 
Huntingdon, though the speech does smack rather loudly of the 
grandiose and the star chamber. The general ends his Homeric 
discourse with a call for a show of hands. To quote: “Having 
thus spoken, he extended his right hand and the whole army with 
loud shouts raised their hands to heaven and thus cheering began 
the battle.” 

The ruse of the stakes, which, however, Caesar discovers in 
time, and the surrender of Androgeus, the governor of Trinovantum, 
together with the storming of Cassibelaun’s stockaded headquarters, 
are all reproduced from Bede. Huntingdon’s idea in conclusion 
seems to be that it was Caesar’s intention to winter in Britain, but 
that the outbreak of the Civil War immediately recalled him to 
Gaul, forcing him to withdraw his legions in order that they might 
accompany him in his march upon Rome. 
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Civilization had its first contact with the Germans more than 
two thousand years ago, and against it they have warred ever 
since, seeking forcibly to dominate it, to direct its energies, and to 
restrict its development to their own uses and advantage. Their 
initial appearance in the history of Western Europe was made with 
a flourish of war trumpets somewhat more than a century before 
ourera. At that time vast hordes of Teutons engaged in a general 
tribal movement toward the West. After about a decade of vic- 
torious wanderings, during which they had penetrated as far as 
Spain, they were crushed and well-nigh destroyed by the Roman 
commander Gaius Marius in 102 and 101 B.c. No descriptions of 
these tribes, however, or of any individuals among them have come 
down to us, beyond the fact that they were a military scourge. 

The first German personage of whom we have any record was 
Ariovistus, a king who was reigning in 58 B.c., the momentous year 
when Julius Caesar entered Gaul on the career of victory that was 
definitely to determine the trend of occidental civilization. 

There is no direct evidence that Ariovistus was a Hohenzollern! 
Caesar, however, who came into conflict with him, has given us in his 
Commentaries' abundant material for a character study of the first 
German war lord of history, which will show remarkable similiarity 
of trait and outlook on the part of Ariovistus to the most conspicu- 
ous member of that fateful clan. William II regards himself as the 
incarnation and integration of the national character, and as the 

t All material used in the present study is taken from Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War, and all references are to this work, by book and chapter. Tacitus 
and the illuminating works of the mediaeval writers, Peter of Dusburg, Lasicius, 
Dionysius Fabricius, and others, have not been quoted, as the object is to show, not 


the development of German character, but its persistence, in the main unchanged, 
from the beginnings of German History to the present day. 
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model and guide of his people toward the expression of that char- 
acter. We accept him in that capacity. Ariovistus also expressed 
the racial character and is accepted by modern Germany as a rep- 
resentative German, if we may judge by numerous comments upon 
him contained in German editions of Caesar intended for use in 
German schools. Ariovistus expressed the race character as the 
chosen overlord of those who would choose as lord that man only 
who could sum up in himself, express, and give direction and effect 
to the instincts and characteristics which they possessed in common 
with him. He was content to be the chosen, or perhaps the self- 
imposed and subsequently accepted, overlord of the clans whom he 
directed to the carrying out of his and their common impulses and 
purposes. His notorious successor has advanced from this position, 
and acknowledges his election to supreme authority only at the 
hand of God himself. Really it is not such a far cry, as blood 
goes, from Ariovistus to the Hohenzollern. It is highly probable 
that Ariovistus was of the cruel and warlike Suebian stock. 
Caesar, in his account of his victory over the Germans, tells us 
that ‘‘there were two wives of Ariovistus, one a Suebian by nation- 
ality, whom he had brought with him from home” (i. 53), pointing 
definitely to Suebia as their joint home and not as hers only. 
And besides, no member of any other than the dominant clan could 
ever have established himself as “king”; and that the Germans 
themselves regarding the Suebi as the most powerful of their tribes 
we learn elsewhere, for a joint embassy from several German tribes 
declares to Caesar that “they yielded to the Suebi alone, whom 
not even the immortal gods could equal; but there was no one 
else on earth whom they were not able to conquer” (iv. 7). The 
Hohenzollerns also are a Swabian house, though the blood has been 
debased by the offscourings of the last days of imperial Rome, plus 
a taint of Balto-Slav and of Esthonian, the last a Mongol infusion. 
The “‘two wives” have been mentioned above, instead of economiz- 
ing space by naming only the one in question, as throwing light on 
a certain suggestion emanating from the Hohenzollern, or at least 
countenanced by him, proposing plural marriage as a means of 
repopulation after the present war. 
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Now to our study of the man. Enter the protagonist: “Ario- 
vistus, king of the Germans,” ushered upon the stage of history by 
Gaius Julius Caesar (pronounced in Latin, Kaisar). The two names 
arrest the attention at once. Ariovistus, a proud title of overlord- 
ship; for what Caesar states as the name of the German king is 
really a Latinization of a primitive Germanic form of Heer Fuerst, 
“war lord,” even as later Arminius is recognizable as Hermann 
camouflaged in an Italian disguise; and the successor and possible 
descendant of the German king, that “barbarous, hot-tempered, 
headstrong man,” bears as his imperial title the name of Ariovistus’ 
conqueror, become a world-symbol of military might. Further- 
more, the title “King of the Germans” suggests at least that 
Ariovistus had succeeded, as did the grandfather of his successor, 
in welding together various tribes of Germanic stock into some 
sort of confederation; for, as the account of the battle shows 
(i. 51), Ariovistus was at that time the overlord of at least seven 
tribes, of which one, the Suebi, was powerful and important enough 
to be termed ‘“‘nation” by Caesar (i. 53). 

The three subjective traits of Ariovistus’ character mentioned 
above—barbarity, irascibility, stubbornness—found their outward 
and objective expression in a relentless and gratuitous cruelty, not 
merely evidenced in his personal acts, but enjoined by him upon 
his willing agents. ‘‘They dreaded the cruelty of Ariovistus even 
when absent,” says Diviciacus to Caesar, “just as if he were present 
in person” (i. 32); and by those whose ravaged towns fell into his 
sinister power, “‘all forms of cruelty had to be endured” (i. 32). 
Ariovistus tore from their homes and deported or dragged with him 
in his train the noble, the wealthy, the officials, of conquered 
peoples. He even carried off the children—and it is to be noted 
that ‘‘children,” not “sons,” is the word employed—of all the 


prominent men of the Gallic tribes over whom he had by force or 
craft extended his sway (i. 31). The torture and execution of these 
innocents as punishment for acts of their parents or of their coun- 
trymen, upon which acts he might lay his own whimsical con- 
struction of treason, or guilt, or disobedience, or lése majesté, was 
his common practice: ‘‘Upon them he practiced every sort of 
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cruelty, if some trifling thing was not done according to his whim 
and desire”’ (i. 31). Prisoner and hostage alike were beyond com- 
passion: “In their defeat they met with overwhelming disaster; 
they lost all their nobles, all their senate” (i. 31). He handed over 
to the cruelty of vassal tribes, as foreign to his stock as the Armenian 
is foreign to the Turk, conquered tribes in the vicinage of the 
vassals’ dominions, to lord it over them in imitation and emulation 
of his own savagery: “They were compelled [by him] to give the 
noblest men of the state as hostages to the Sequanians”’ (i. 31). 

Ariovistus’ first foothold west of the Rhine was gained by craft 
and violence and by regarding an agreement as a “scrap of paper.”’ 
It was a fine instance of peaceful penetration: ‘‘It chanced that 
the Germans were called in as mercenaries by the Sequanians. 
After these savage and barbarous men had become used to the 
lands and mode of living and the abundant resources of the Gauls, 
more were brought over” (i. 31); but the bargain was a sad one 
for the Sequanians. Victory with German aid was worse for a weak 
ally than defeat at the hands of a more chivalrous foe: ‘‘ But worse 
happened to the victorious Sequanians than to the conquered 
Haeduans, because Ariovistus had settled down in their territories 
and had seized a third part of the Sequanian land, which was the 
best of all Gaul; and now he was demanding that the Sequanians 
vacate another third” (i. 31). Ariovistus’ price for assisting the 
Sequanians on their own invitation and in their own land was 
the land itself. And why? Not that it was “nominated in 
the bond,” but it was ‘‘the best in all Gaul’’; and so Ariovistus 
coveted it and took it. The trifling fact that the land was another’s 
weighed not at all with a character so cruelly selfish. With such 
men it is an openly proclaimed principle that might is right. 

It is, by the way, a rather curious coincidence that this Sequa- 
nian land which the barbarous German so unscrupulously seized is 
today—Alsace. Even then its rich territory was a bait to bar- 
barism. 

It must have been in a thoughtless or Kulturless moment that 
Ariovistus apparently permitted self-expatriation—I suppose he 
called it self-determination—on the part of a subjugated or dis- 
possessed tribe; even as, in after ages, the Alsatian victims of the 
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catastrophe of Sedan were accorded the very real privilege of for- 
saking the lands of their birth and of their love, and of seeking 
“another abode, other homes, remote from the Germans” (i. 31) 
in the narrowed boundaries of La Belle France. That such a 
migration was permitted is evident, for the spokesman of the Gauls 
declares to Caesar, ‘‘It will happen in a few years that we shall be 
driven from the boundaries of Gaul” (i. 31). Barbarous, hot- 
tempered, and headstrong as Ariovistus was, he was evidently 
guilty at times of extremely reprehensible weakness. Since those 
crude days there has been a steady development in Kultur. The 
modern plan would have been quite simple—merely to have trans- 
ported east of the Rhine the most restless of the victims; that is, 
“those who were unable to endure his rule longer’’! (i. 31). 
Strange that Ariovistus should have failed to perceive the advan- 
tages of enslaving the Gallic tribes and of utilizing them in forced 
development of the rudimentary agricultural labor of his semi- 
nomadic national economy, thus liberating for congenial military 
enterprises additional relays of warriors whose highly uncongenial 
task it had been to provide, in alternate years, sustenance for the 
troops actually in the field (iv. 1). , 

The army was the chief joy of Ariovistus and his satellite prince- 
lings; it was their pride of life. They avidly studied the science 
of death and devastation and applied it as an art. The blood lust 
was in their hearts and souls. Blood must flow, be it of men, prefer- 
ably, or of beasts slain in wholesale battles. Sport and the sports- 
man’s grant of a fighting chance were to them unknown. Their 
battlefields and their game coverts alike were shambles after 
battle or hunt: “All their life is devoted to hunting and to military 
activities’? (vi. 21). 

To such an extent had Ariovistus’ savagery developed that to 
the slaughter of the neighboring tribes he added the ruthless devas- 
tation of their lands. Germany, an oasis of barbarism within a 
barren and empty desert ring, was his ideal and that of his heathen 
hosts. Bordering territory must never even be able to nourish a 
possible rival or an annoying neighbor. And in a nightmare of 
hate and fear of the rise of a rival, the harrying and despoiling of 
the lands just beyond his borders became a fixed principle of 
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conduct. We may readily imagine the fiendish joy of the Teuton 
horde in the cutting down of orchards, the burning of the standing 
crops, the poisoning of wells, the devouring blaze of cottage and 
of stable, the very ruin of the soil: “‘Tribally they consider it the 
highest praise that the land shall lie vacant as widely as possible 
from their borders”’ (iv. 3); and again, “It is the chief praise for 
a state that it shall have around it solitudes with wasted lands to 
as great a distance as possible” (vi. 22). Oh, ghastly science of 
devastation! Who would ever have dreamed that civilized men 
would again behold it reappear upon the earth ? 

This craze of Ariovistus and his wolfish hordes for destruction 
has a clear psychological explanation and an economic reflection. 
The basic motif was of course fear, however strenuously Ariovistus 
would have denied it and indeed have disbelieved it. Fear has 
ever been the active principle of tyranny, from earliest Mesopo- 
tamia down the long line, through Ariovistus, through Herod, 
slayer of infants, to the present. And fear breeds hate of the 
object feared. What savage shrilling of some primitive hymn of 
hate must have rent the flame-reddened sky as these unholy 
marauders plied spear and axe and torch in their frenzied orgies 
of ruin! And why should they fear? Why should any tyrant 
fear, be he savage or soi-disant civilized? Because his satanic soul 
knows and can know, imagines and can imagine, no being higher 
and nobler and cleaner of heart and hand than himself. Superior 
beings are not dreamed of in his philosophy. 

So much for the Ariovistan psychology. The economic reflec- 
tion of it was an economic isolation, and hence an enforced economic 
independence, thus establishing the tradition of Germany for the 
Germans which has persisted through the ages. To insure this 
economic independence the development of the national resources 
was promoted in a crude way. We have an early and interesting 
instance in the improvement of the inferior native strain of animals 
of burden and transport: ‘‘Indeed, the Germans do not use the 
imported pack animals in which the Gauls take delight and which 
they procure at high prices; but those which are bred among them, 
stunted and unsightly, they render by daily training capable of the 
most severe labor” (iv. 2). The entire economic outlook of 
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Ariovistus is along the line of expansion from within: the disposal 
of plunder, the staple product of his chief industry, and not the 
obtaining of commodities for a nation already deeming itself self- 
sufficient. The Germans’ conception of international commercial 
relations was “that they may have traders to whom they may sell 
what they have taken in war, rather than that they desire anything 
whatever to be brought in to them” (iv. 2). 

Ariovistus’ list of things verboten to his people was long; among 
them were individual ownership of land and even the right to reside 
longer than a year in any desirable spot. From these primitive 
regulations his Junker descendants have widely departed, though 
the motives for them remain in all their pristine vigor: “That 
they may not exchange their love of warfare for agriculture,”’ and 
again, ‘‘To keep the commons quiet” (vi. 22). These results are 
now secured in other ways. Thus even in Ariovistus’ time the 
German government exalted the state and repressed the individual.’ 
As an instance, the entire tribe of the Harudes was assigned by 
Ariovistus to a section of Gaul selected by himself for them (i. 31), 
probably for reasons of state. To the crude military mind, then 
and now, the state and its policies are dominant, supreme. The 
material prosperity of the state is the swmmum bonum; and to this 
end all morals, public and private, are to be subordinated, all 
scruples set aside: ‘‘ Robberies carry no reproach, provided they be 
committed outside their own territories” (vi. 23). How convenient 
for the replenishing of public treasury or private treasure, the art 
gallery or the jewel case! For art and jewels there must have 
been, even then, though the former may have consisted but of pic- 
tographs and the latter of pierced and polished shells or of irregular 
lumps of amber. 

Even thus early in the race-history there existed a highly per- 
fected organization of authority, and especially of military com- 
mand. Ariovistus actually had a general staff for his army, which 
apparently differed from the similar body at the present time only 
in being chosen afresh for each war: ‘‘When the state enters upon 
a war, officers are chosen to direct this war and to hold powers of 
life and death” (vi. 23). And we may be certain that these prime- 
val Hindenburgs and Ludendorffs gave short shrift to a Gallic man, 
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or even to a Gallic gentlewoman, who was suspected of constructive 
disloyalty or of lack of subserviency to the Teuton tyrant, or who 
might show a little mercy to captive soldiers of the Gallic race. 

Ariovistus’ methods of fighting and his art of war differed from 
those of the Gallic tribes both in tactics and in strategy. He had 
developed to a high degree of efficiency the theory of cavalry sup- 
ports to a magnificently disciplined infantry (i. 48), as well as that 
of dismounted cavalry fighting as infantry (iv. 2). His strategy 
was a reflection of his personal craftiness. He regularly refused to 
come to fair and final decision in the open; and he won his ultimate 
victory over the forces of the Gauls only “after he had held himself 
many months in fortified camps and in the marshes and had not 
given them a chance at him” (i. 40); and attack on a nation whose 
army is disheartened and disintegrating brings easy victory; for 
he had dug himself in, as we should say today, and his somewhat 
unsophisticated enemies, with their different conceptions of valor 
and of military honor, fell into the trap and allowed their forces to 
become discouraged and partially io disband (i. 40). Strategic 
retreat also figured at that time in German strategy, as when two 
Germanic tribes forced a passage of the Rhine by deceiving the 
Menapii through a pretense of retreat. And it is to be noted that 
when their ruse had succeeded and the Menapii were in their power, 
“they maintained themselves during the rest of the winter on the 
supplies of these people”’ (iv. 4). The starving of resident popula- 
tions by invading hordes of ruthless savages two thousand years ago 
set an unfortunate precedent. 

Furthermore Ariovistus, as seems highly probable, maintained 
a more or less elaborate spy system in the midst of tribes and 
nations whose land he coveted or whose power he dreaded. ‘Thus 
he was able to tell Caesar that he well knew that he, Caesar, had 
powerful enemies at Rome, to whom the great Proconsul’s death 
would be welcome news (i. 44). It is hardly to be credited that all 
the initiative in this unsavory plot came from Caesar’s enemies in 
Rome, or that it was their messengers alone who covered the weary 
miles of mountain and forest and marsh that lay between Rome and 
Ariovistus. The word usually translated “‘messengers”’ in (i. 44), 
must rather mean “messages,” as it often does; for Romans could 
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scarcely have come through undetected, and few Gauls of the spy 
order could long keep a secret, owing to tribal jealousies and per- 
sonal garrulity; their ‘‘unreliability’”’ and ‘‘unsteadiness of charac- 
ter’ earn many a sneer from Caesar. One is tempted to wonder 
who these original Boy-Eds and von Papens were, and what was 
their ostensible mission in the capital city of the world. 

Coupled with this evidently efficient intelligence department 
there existed apparently a thoroughly unscrupulous corps of quasi- 
diplomats. Dilatory tactics, crafty counterproposals to the Roman 
demands, sheer time killing, movement of troops during a truce, 
the tempting of Roman officers from their allegiance—a game which 
Ariovistus, with singular fatuity, tried to play as a last resort with 
Caesar himself (i. 44)—all the weapons of a crooked diplomacy were 
employed with no mean skill, though no record has so far come to 
light of any request made to Ariovistus by one of his emissaries for 
fifty thousand Ariovistan thalers wherewith to corrupt the Roman 
senate. 

The rules of diplomatic intercourse were, for Ariovistus, the 
rules of self-interest only. A solemn agreement of his own propos- 
ing was but “‘a scrap of paper.”’ In the midst of a formal confer- 
ence between the king himself and Caesar, to which the cunning 
barbarian had endeavored to prevent Caesar’s bringing dependable 
troops, the German monarch resorted to the basest treachery, 
planned in advance. Ariovistus, well knowing the cowardice and 
unreliability of the Gallic cavalry, had demanded “that Caesar 
should bring no infantry to the conference; that both should come 
with cavalry” (i. 42). Caesar agreed but, seeing the trap, brought 
a detachment of his own famous Tenth Legion mounted on ‘the 
horses of the Gallic cavalry contingent. We may imagine the 
chagrin of the German King when he saw the swarthy countenances 
of the Roman legionaries on their Gallic mounts. One might have 
supposed that, in the face of Caesar’s evident suspicion, Ariovistus 
would have dissembled, in an attempt to convince the Proconsul 
that his suspicions were unfounded; but in the midst of the con- 
ference ‘“‘it was reported to Caesar that the cavalry of Ariovistus 
were riding down upon our men and hurling stones and javelins at 
them” (i. 46). Yet this interview was held at Ariovistus’ own 
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request and on hisown conditions. ‘There is no international law,”’ 
holds Ariovistus, as he not only violates a flag of truce and the 
sacred person of an ambassador, and violates them with premedi- 
tation, in the seizure of Procillus and Mettius, the latter an old 
acquaintance, but prepares to inflict fiendish torture on the envoys. 
They were saved only through the superstition of their unscrupu- 
lous captor (i. 47; i. 53), who three times had drawn lots to deter- 
mine whether to burn them alive at once or to reserve for a future 
occasion his revenge for being outmaneuvred by Caesar at the con- 
ference. Each time, we are told, “they were safe by the favor of 
chance” (i. 53). Ariovistus and his minions were indeed grossly 
superstitious. Withered, witchlike crones read the secrets of the 
gods in weird incantations and made the outcome of their king’s 
battle hang on the horns of the new moon (i. 50). And these . 
German gods? They were conceived in the people’s own likeness, 
creatures of the materialistic, utilitarian, and egoistic national mind. 
“In the number of the gods they consider only those beings which 
they can see, and by whose powers they are aided, such as the sun”’ 
(vi. 21). Ariovistus too sought his “place in the sun.’”’ All this 
superstition meant merely that adventure was deferred until these 
utilitarian gods should be believed to be in acquiescence with their 
worshipers. Progress has been made from this primitive concept 
by the reincarnate Ariovistus in the adoption of ‘‘ Gott”’ as the per- 
manent junior partner in the imperial directorate of the universe. 
“Breathing the diseased atmosphere of megalomania and blood 
lust,”’ he has the name of God ever on his lips, and in the words of 
a recent essay, ‘‘To us, who are not on such easy terms with Heaven, 
the horror of the blasphemy is such that we must laugh, lest we go 
mad.” 

Ariovistus was an adroit propagandist. He had not only 
thoroughly defeated his Gallic neighbors, but he had them fully 
convinced of German invincibility. The German bogy was an 
obsession with them, and they passed the dreadful story on to 
Caesar’s men with interest. ‘The Germans were of huge stature, 
of incredible valor and skill in arms” (i. 39). They shivered when 
they looked a German in the face, greatly of course to the delight 
of the German: “They declared that they could not even bear the 
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Germans’ fierce expression and the glance of their eyes” (i. 39). 
The effect of these highly colored stories on the Roman soldiers 
affords a curious example of the contagion of fear. The propaganda 
almost proved successful; it would, in fact, have proved entirely 
so had not Caesar resorted to heroic counteractive measures. It 
is interesting to note in passing that as soon as the infection of the 
insidious propaganda was checked the Roman army marched 
splendidly on to final and complete victory. As an incidental 
means toward spreading his propaganda Ariovistus took pains to 
learn the languages of his enemies. He knew Celtic thoroughly 
(i. 47). He probably had a smattering of Latin as well; for while 
Caesar is usually careful to mention the presence of interpreters at 
interviews of state, no interpreter is mentioned for his important 
conference with Ariovistus. That Caesar knew no German is cer- 
tain: he had never before been in contact with a Germanic race; 
and he did not even know Celtic (i. 19), a language with which 
Rome had been in contact for centuries. 

Interesting indeed are the outward manifestations of Ariovistus’ 
devious character, as seen in the negotiations leading up to the con- 
ference with Caesar and in the interview itself, as well as in the 
rather inexplicable attempt of the German King to entrap his astute 
enemy into another. Let us here remark parenthetically that 
efforts to settle vexing questions with regard to European boun- 
daries by holding one ‘‘conference”’ after another have not been 
altogether unknown since the days of Ariovistus. This conference 
also failed of its purpose. 

From the very first exchange of notes “ Ariovistus himself, how- 
ever, had put on such airs and assumed so arrogant an attitude that 
he seemed unendurable” (i. 33). The barbaric German King 
adopted the haughtiest of tones toward the great Roman, which 
the latter met with dignified firmness and with amused tolerance: 
“If he wanted anything from Caesar, to Caesar he would have come: 
so if Caesar wanted anything from him, to him Caesar should come. 
Besides, it seemed inexplicable to him what business Caesar or the 
Roman people at all had in his Gaul which he had conquered in 
war” (i. 34). For Ariovistus there could be “no peace without 
annexations’’; and so insult after insult is offered in vain by the 
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representative of barbarism to the representative of the mightiest 
civilization of the ancient world. The entire thirty-sixth chapter 
of the first book of the Commentaries reads, mutatis mutandis, like 
a translation into Latin of certain well-known imperial utterances. 
The “good sword” glitters; the ‘‘mailed fist”? swings; the ‘Ger- 
mans are “unconquerable” and will teach the presumptuous 
foreigner a lesson. 

The interview itself is conducted on Ariovistus’ side in the same 
vein of proud defiance. Its opening passages ring with the sound 
of a familiar falsehood. “I did not make war on the Gauls, but 
the Gauls on me”’ (i. 44) is the preposterous claim. Charges of bad 
faith are made and reiterated against Caesar: ‘‘I am bound to sus- 
pect that under a pretense of friendship you are maintaining the 
army which you have in Gaul for the purpose of attacking me”’ 
(i. 44). At times, however, Ariovistus employs skilful and valid 
argument, and there is some astute diplomacy, such as the proposed 
delimitation of separate spheres of influence, ‘“‘This part of Gaul 
is my province, just as that is yours” (i. 44), a favorite device of 
the strong in partitioning the territory of the weak. But the Ger- 
man war lord’s remarks consist chiefly of boastings and threaten- 
ings, and it is amusing to note the culminating threat of all: 
“Unless you retire and withdraw your army from these regions, I 
shall consider you not as a friend but as an enemy” (i. 44). It was 
the most terrifying thing which his overweening conceit could sug- 
gest to him. To defy that threat was indeed lése majesté. We 
may readily imagine the Teuton shaking his fist under that Roman 
nose and exclaiming in bitter tones and with ferocious glance: “I 
shall stand no nonsense from Rome.” With his own little world 
cringing before him in awe, he could not comprehend that strange, 
great republic beyond the Alps, which did not fear him. But the 
crowning bit of insulting folly lies in the closing words of the con- 
ference. They express a peace proposal on the basis of the status 
quo ante and the detachment of Rome from her allies, coupled with 
an offer of substantial favors to be granted if the terms are accepted. 
A bribe to Caesar! “But if you do leave and hand over to me the 
undisturbed possession of Gaul, I will reward you with substantial 
recompense” (i. 44). The magnificent diplomacy of Caesar’s calm, 
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restrained reply does not concern us here. But we may note that 

the crossing of the paths of these two great figures of history resulted 

; in strong confirmation of Solomon’s observation, “pride goeth before 
destruction.”” May the application of that proverb be universal! 

i Such was Ariovistus, the type, persistent through the ages and 
now reincarnate. What has this type accomplished? It is highly 
probable that the Germanic peoples were originally serfs of the 
Celts. ‘‘And there was of old a time,” says Caesar, quoting current 
legend, “‘when the Gauls surpassed the Germans in valor, carried 

r on offensive wars against them, and sent colonies over the Rhine”’ 

I (vi. 24). This strange story is strongly corroborated by the 
researches of D’Arbois de Jubainville, detailed in his work, Premiers 

t Habitants de l'Europe. Caesar proceeds then to describe the 
gradual reversal of the positions and the slow decline of Celtic 
strength. War, ferocity, frightfulness seem thus to account for 
the steady advance of Germanic power from prehistoric days. Are 
these to be the dread means for the material progress of the nations ? 
Is true civilization, the civilization of peace, then a failure? Is 

l might really right ? 

It is for America to answer! 











THE LATIN OF THE FUTURE 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


“Take time by the forelock”’ is a familiar proverb and an old 
one, old even when Phaedrus reproduced it 1,900 years ago. And 
what does it mean? ‘Take the opportunity before it reaches you, 
look ahead into the future before it has gone into the receding past. 
Nothing is said of the present—for there is no present. And so 
in speaking of the Latin of the future I am not posing as a prophet. 
The only alternative I had was to speak on the Latin of the past. 
But to speak on the past of an old subject is too much like conduct- 
ing funeral obsequies. I repeat, I am not a prophet, but the future 
of Latin can be forecast in part from past tendencies. Prophecy 
requires inspiration, forecasting merely a little reasoning, or science, 
as it is now called. 

Now just as I am getting comfortably started, up bobs 
Mr. Spoilsport, giggling at his own silly joke, and cries: “Stop, 
you’re done with your speech already, for there will be no Latin 
in the future.” Stupid as he is, we must silence him first, or he 
will be interrupting constantly. If he means a million years hence, 
we agree with him, but if he is referring to the next few generations 
or centuries, he is quite mistaken. For the past can tell us some- 
thing about the future. The United States Commissioner of 
Education reports the following Latin enrolment of students in the 
secondary schools of the country: 


ER SEE ee Sy eee eee ee 100,144 
EES SE Peer err Te Tee ree 205,006 
Gs a Paes FadSee ese w ares echs coehigre 314,856 
SA hk bak oon tC ih away’ oe ddceh 0084 eye 391,067 
ES in ee se ee ee eee 405,502 
ky dns sch cg REMC e RSs S0erasieeaes 503,085 


It is noteworthy that the most recent increase, in the five years 
between 1910 and 1915, is greater than that in the ten years between 
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1900 and rg1o. It is true of course that this is part of a general 
large increase in the secondary schools, and that relatively the 
number of Latin students is less than in 1910 (dropping from about 
49.5 per cent to about 39 per cent; yet in 1890 only about 33.6 per 
cent of the students in the schools studied Latin). The difference 
is due to the extension of the high school into vocational fields. 
| Latin is still being studied by more pupils than German, French, 
and Spanish put together. We may expect a falling off in Latin 
in some of the eastern states in the near future, but this will be 
' counterbalanced by increases in the West. Recent statistics 
_ show encouraging gains in Iowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin. The 
West has had its radicalism and is getting over it. The East has 
i caught it and will have to be nursed until the attack is over. One 
| thing seems clear, that the attendance in the upper years will 
decrease at least until the junior high school organization has 
become fairly general. With Latin begun in the seventh grade 
it is fair to expect that many pupils will continue it for four or five 
years. 

Here comes Mr. Spoilsport again. Well, what now? You 
say that this growth in the number of Latin pupils is not a healthy 
one and represents only traditional inertia, that it is, in short, so 
much fat? ’Tis a pretty fancy that your words contain, plain 
1 though they be, and pretty fancies carry weight with the unthink- 

ing. But what if I show that the Latin of the future will be so 
attractive and so valuable that more and more diverse groups oi 
pupils will study it? This is indeed already coming to be the case. 
In a number of high schools Latin has been introduced into com- 
mercial courses with great success. Even the educational experts, 
who as a class have made it their business in the past to be icon- 
oclasts on all occasions (for advertising purposes ?), are beginning 
to talk in different terms. Most notable are the words of Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt: 


Latin is a living language in our country in that it provides half of our 
vocabulary. Pupils who would know English well should have a good knowl- 
edge of this living Latin. If the Latinists would shift their ground to this 
living Latin and provide means of teaching it fully and effectively for modern 
purposes, it is possible that the opposing schools of thought might here find 
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common ground upon which all could stand with some degree of comfort and 
toleration. When Latin study of the character here suggested is devised, it 
ought to be opened up to the students of all courses as an elective, so that it 
could be taken by all who wish a full appreciation and understanding of their 
semi-Latin mother-tongue. Such a study ought to be required of the clerical 
students of the High School of Commerce. In the meantime, however, all will 
have to wait until the Latinists have provided the plans and the materials.* 

Well, then, Latin has its future, and its future is not necessarily 
identical with its past. Most of those who attack Latin do so on 
the assumption that it is being universally taught in the same way 
that it was taught to them a generation ago. To this class Presi- 
dent Eliot belongs. He is fighting shadows and killing dead men. 
The classicist is painfully astonished at the triteness of his charges. 
It is true that the pupil still drones his amo, amas, amat, as the 
monk tells his beads, and still finds his Gaul divided into three 
parts. But a great difference has begun in method, spirit, and 
emphasis. 

The chief values of Latin study may be grouped under two 
heads, the linguistic and the content. The former is predominant 
in the earlier years of study, the latter in the later years. Out of 
a clearer conception of these values many changes in teaching are 
taking place. 

On the linguistic side vocabulary is the most important for 
English and the Romance languages. There is great activity at 
present with a view to making Latin as helpful as possible for 
English, and we may expect further development in this direction. 
Careful attention to this matter will make even a one-year course 
in Latin worth while; and here we must remember that in the future 
the increase in Latin students will be in the first two years. 

Further investigation concerning the Latin vocabulary most 
important for English is to be expected, but it is already abundantly 
clear that in large part the vocabulary of classical Latin which we 
have been teaching is the very vocabulary which is of most impor- 
tance for English derivation. The improvement that we can effect 
is in a better selection for the first year; go to 95 per cent of the 
words in Caesar and Cicero (that is, of the parts read in the schools) 


*What the Schools Teach and Might Teach, p.96. Cleveland Educational Sur- 
vey, 1915. The italics are mine. 
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have one or more English derivatives. The same percentage holds 
for the 2,000 words recommended in Lodge’s Vocabulary of High- 
School Latin. But it is not enough to select the best vocabulary; 
it is also necessary to teach the student how to use his Latin as a 
help to English, that is, the whole matter of word derivation in 
Latin and English both must be taken up. This involves chiefly 
the learning of the principal parts of verbs (for most derivatives 
come from the past participle) and of the simpler prefixes and 
suffixes. Our teaching of Latin for its own sake has suffered in 
the past from lack of emphasis on these points. A correction of 
this weakness will have the double advantage of helping Latin and 
English. 

The importance of the Latin element in English is often over- 
looked, for reasons that cannot detain us now. In an unabridged 
dictionary 60 to 75 per cent of the words are of Latin origin. 
According to a recent estimate, not more than one-sixth of the 
words in the language are Anglo-Saxon. “But no one knows the 
whole dictionary,” Mr. Spoilsport will say if we give him a chance. 
True. Then take a fairly extensive passage of ordinary English 
prose, count each word but once, and you will find in most cases 
that the words of Latin origin make up 60 to 70 per cent of the 
whole and are twice as numerous as those of Teutonic origin. If 
we omit the merely connective words, such as articles, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, etc., the percentage of Latin words is even 
greater. The newer words coming into the language are over- 
whelmingly Latin and Greek. The unfamiliar words that the 
high-school or college student meets are almost all classical; the 
Anglo-Saxon, words he has learned in childhood. On the other hand, 
it has been estimated that one-half of the original Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary has been lost to modern English. More important 
still, most of the Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suffixes are dead, for 
they cannot be used to form new words. Their places have been 
taken by highly productive Latin forms. I once heard a psy- 
chologist use the word ‘“‘functionalistically.” Here is a Latin 
root to which are attached six suffixes, five Latin or Graeco-Latin 
and one Anglo-Saxon. And what inference do we draw from these 
facts? Not that Latin is a dead language, but that English is dead 
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and Latin is alive. That is turning the tables on our critics with 
a vengeance. 

“But what’s the use of studying Latin to learn English—why 
not study the English itself?’’ What’s that? Oh yes, it’s 
Mr. Spoilsport again. I had forgotten all about him. In the 
seventeenth century Sir Thomas Browne said: “If elegancy [the 
use of Latin words] still proceedeth, and English pens maintain 
that stream we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall, 
within a few years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English.”’ 
The prophecy has come true, for elegancy hath proceeded, in spite 
of protests, and still proceedeth. One must learn Latin to under- 
stand English. It is true of course that one can get a good knowl- 
edge of English without any Latin, but it takes an enormous 
amount of reading. Latin is a short cut to that knowledge. “But 
why not teach our boys and girls a few important Latin roots and 
prefixes and suffixes and let it go at that?” asks the irrepressible 
Mr. S. For one thing, because you have tried to do it and failed. 
The scheme may be all right for adults, but growing children want 
something else for their mental pabulum besides concentrated food 
capsules, be they never so nourishing. 

The help that Latin gives is twofold, quantitative and qualita- 
tive; it enlarges vocabulary and intensifies vocabulary. By this 
I mean that it gives the background, the aura, the overtones of a 
word. There is too a poetry, a romance, in words just as there is 
in a yellow primrose on the bank. The difference is that for the 
appreciation of the primrose you need a state of mind, while for 
the appreciation of an English word you need Latin. 

While we are dealing with the matter of English derivatives it 
is well to mention one change in Latin teaching that has already 
been widely introduced and will become universal in the futuristic 
Latin, that is the so-called reading at sight. This was introduced 
for a variety of reasons, such as a desire to abolish the ‘‘pony,” to 
establish college-entrance examinations which would allow greater 
freedom to the schools, and to get a measurable result from Latin 
teaching. It is excellent for all these reasons and for another 
besides. In sight translation the meaning of a new word must 
be arrived at in one of three ways—by related Latin words, by the 
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English derivative, or by the context, that is, by scientific guessing. 
In sight translation, therefore, English derivation must be stressed. 
Here is real efficiency—the English helps the Latin and the Latin 
helps the English. 

The second linguistic value is in grammar. The word and the 
subject used to be held in such awe that the word ‘“‘glamor”’ grew 
out of it in the speech of those who were themselves grammarless. 
But alas, the word has lost its glamor and is, in fact, somewhat 
disreputable for several reasons. For one thing it suggests the 
old-fashioned method of learning all the rules in the Latin grammar 
and then guessing which rule the teacher wanted to have recited in 
asking about the construction of, let us say, agmine. And again 
it suggests English grammar, and that is an unpleasant topic of 
| conversation, especially among English teachers. Now as to 
| Latin grammar—first, we have greatly reduced the amount of 
syntax to be learned by omitting nonessentials and subtle distinc- 
| tions. This allows more time for the essentials. Then we have 
introduced the inductive method of teaching it. 

But why study Latin syntax at all? Because it gives a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of all languages, including our 
vernacular, English. It is a familiar fact that few pupils ever 
learn anything about English syntax through the study of formal 
| grammar in English. The reason is obvious. English has too 
| few of the inflected forms which distinguish constructions. It is 

again a familiar fact that pupils begin to understand English 
grammar after they have studied Latin a short time. The results 
| attained by the teaching of formal English grammar have been so 
miserable that the attempt is being abandoned, and it is being 

| urged that formal grammar is not worth while after all. Sour 
grapes! In place of formal grammar the pupil is to be surrounded 

by correct English, so that he may absorb the grammar that he 
cannot swallow. Absorption is good as far as it goes, but it is 
difficult to administer sufficient nourishment in that way. Hence 
the study of Latin grammar is a short cut to correct English. The 
Latin of the future must assume no knowledge of English grammar 
on the part of the pupil and must in fact see to it that the student 
gets this knowledge through Latin. Considerable work remains 
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to be done in correlating English and Latin grammar. The path 
has been made much smoother by the movement for uniform 
grammatical terminology in all languages, culminating in the 
published report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature. Whatever objections there may be to individual points 
in the report, discerning teachers will realize the necessity for 
agreement in terminology. Let us for once lay aside the objec- 
tions to ‘‘steam-roller’’? methods and remember that sometimes 
such methods are necessary for a smooth road. 

A much-neglected phase of syntax is word order. Heretofore 
we have said little about it and allowed our students to absorb it, 
as the English teachers are trying to make their pupils absorb cor- 
rect English and large vocabularies. The result has been that 
students have rarely gained a feeling for it, and then orly after 
years of study. The matter is of importance: First, because a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles makes the understanding 
of Latin much easier, since word order aids in indicating syntactical 
relations. Such knowledge is particularly important with the 
method that is becoming more and more common of reading the 
Latin in the Latin order. Secondly, because a knowledge of the 
principles of word order is necessary for oral teaching, which is 
becoming a more important feature. Thirdly, because word order 
is an important element in style, and an understanding of it is 
necessary for an appreciation of style. Fourthly, because English 
style has been greatly influenced by Latin rhetorical style. A 
great deal of research is necessary to establish more fully the prin- 
ciples of Latin order and the influence of it on English. Then a 
practical teacher must select the essentials and present them in 
simple form to the pupil. 

Summing up at this point, the importance of the Latin of the 
future can readily be seen, since it will teach the more difficult 
and essential phases of English vocabulary, grammar, and style. 

As the linguistic value has the right of way in the first year 
of the course, so the content value assumes importance in the later 
years. And yet it has a field even in the first year. ‘The ideas and 
ideals, the institutions and constitution, the culture and kultur of 
the Romans must be impressed on the students in the Latin class. 
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What’s that? Oh, it’s that Mr. Spoilsport again. I thought 
that he had gone for good. He wants to know the use of all that 
“stuff,” as he calls it. It is simply that our whole civilization is 
based on the Roman, and that we need to understand the Roman 
to understand our own; and further, such comparative study gives 
us that broad view of things which is truly culture. Unfortunately 
we cannot estimate this influence in exact figures, as we can esti- 
mate the Latin influence on the English language. Perhaps the 
future will provide statistics for us. 

And here we may pause to say a word about the war. We say 
that we are fighting for the preservation of our civilization—some 
indeed have said that this war is one between the Latin and the 
Teutonic civilization. And yet there are those who urge us to 
devote all our energies during and after the war to material things 
only. Shall we destroy our civilization to win the war? We must 
both keep our civilization and win the war, or our victory will be 
a Pyrrhic victory. With all the pressure of the war and its needs, 
it is vital that we do not forget for what we are fighting. 

Mr. Spoilsport says, however, that it is the function of the 
history teacher to deal with civilization and such things. Well, 
what is the condition of our history teaching? Is it perfectly 
satisfactory? Far from it. How is it being improved? By 
studying private as well as public life, by using pictures, by reading 
source material, all with the idea of making the work concrete, 
objective. Now we Latinists are teaching history through the 
use of source material better than that of the ancient-history 
teacher, because we have it in its original form and not in transla- 
tion. Cicero’s speeches in the Latin represent his exact words. 
The great Shakspere saw clearly how impressive such realism can 
be, for he made Caesar say, not “ You too, Brutus,” but “Et tu, 
Brute.’”’ The impression of these three little Latin words has been 
simply tremendous. In the Gallic War we have thousands of 
Caesar’s actual words. This remark suggests our own weakness. 
We have failed to play up the importance and interest of this fact. 
We must make the pupil identify the “‘et tu Brute’”’ Caesar with 
the Caesar who had so much Gaul, and to do this we must tell the 
story of Caesar’s life and show how the conquest of Gaul led to the 
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“et tu Brute.”” The substance of the works we read, their historical 
setting, the political importance of their authors, must be considered 
in connection with the Latin itself; and above all, the material 
must be related to our modern world and its problems. The chasm 
of two thousand years must be bridged. This engineering feat 
remains to be completed by the Latin of the future. Means must 
be devised to enable all teachers to make constant comparisons in 
all fields, in private life and in public life, in matters of peace 
and in matters of war, in things of the spirit and in things of the 
flesh. In reading Caesar, for example, we need to make the pupils 
realize first of all that Gaul is France, then that Caesar’s battle- 
fields are again in part the battlefields of today, that the Gallic 
tribes of Caesar’s story have given their names to towns made 
known to all of us by this war, as Soissons and Reims, that Caesar’s 
military methods and even his ordnance may be seen again in this 
war. In Cicero there is opened up to us the whole fascinating 
subject of Roman politics, with its illuminating similarities to 
American politics in its constitutional, economic, and social aspects. 
Here then there is much to be done in making available for all 
teachers what individuals are now doing. 

Of the literary side little need be said. The close attention 
devoted to it in the past makes it unnecessary in the future to 
devote much thought to novelties of presentation, though undoubt- 
edly some will be developed. 

As the content value depends to a large extent on the reading 
selected, it is convenient at this point to discuss the works to be 
read in the Latin of the future. Cicero’s writings and especially 
his political speeches must always remain a substantial part of the 
Latin course, not only for their linguistic value, but for the fruitful 
comparisons between ancient and modern politics which they sug- 
gest, and for the opportunity they give to get a view of the history 
and development of the Roman Republic. Caesar falls in the 
linguistic period of the pupil’s study, and his retention in the course 
depends on linguistic considerations. It seems certain that the 
amount of Caesar to be read in the future will be considerably 
reduced. The time devoted to Virgil may be reduced to give room 
for some material of greater historical value. We need to introduce 
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material that will give a glimpse of the condition of the Roman 
Empire. 

Beside developing from within, so to speak, Latin teaching has 
been and will continue to be influenced from without. For example, 
the general demand for efficiency has affected Latin in at least two 
ways. One is in bringing about standardizat’on. Vocabulary, 
word formation, and syntax have been standardized by Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High-School Latin, Jenks’s Manual of Latin Word 
Formation, and Byrne’s Syntax of High-School Latin. There is 
more work to be done along these lines. A second effect is in 
measurements. One type of measurement aims to show the value 
of Latin, another to measure results in teaching with a view to 
improving the teaching. A great deal remains to be done along 
both lines. In the latter particularly efforts have been rather crude. 

In answer to the demand for socialization of our courses of 
instruction we now have Latin clubs, Latin newspapers, Latin 
bulletin boards, Latin exhibits, Latin scrapbooks, Latin games, 
Latin plays, Roman banquets, and innumerable other agencies 
which connect the study of Latin with the student’s activities and 
interests. We use pictures, reproductions, stereopticons, and now 
even moving pictures. The Latin of the future will make more and 
more use of them as they are developed. Already a number of 
valuable films are available. By far the most important from the 
standpoint of Latin teaching is “Julius Caesar.”’ It is a biography 
of the dictator from his youth to his funeral. There are scenes in 
Gaul of special interest to the second-year students, and scenes 
in the Roman senate for the third-year students. There is sur- 
prisingly little inaccuracy. We get a good and vivid idea of Roman 
houses, streets and costumes, soldiers, senators, and slaves. The 
Romans are made to live for even the most unimaginative. No 
student can fail to read his Caesar and Cicero with greater interest 
after seeing this picture. The Odyssey has been produced in mov- 
ing pictures, and no doubt the Aeneid too will soon be available. 

The Latin of the future will profit by other inventions and 
devices which we cannot now foresee. And it will be influenced, 
as it has been, by the teaching of other subjects. A notable 
instance is the direct method, borrowed from the modern languages. 
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It still seems true, as it seemed several years ago, that the direct 
method will not become the usual or even a common method of 
teaching Latin. But it has already had a wholesome effect in 
reviving the use of a limited amount of oral work especially needed 
to quicken the dull routine of learning forms. 

A reform in the educational world which seems bound to suc- 
ceed is the 6-3-3 or similar reorganization of the public-school 
system. This will have its effects on Latin teaching. Languages 
are more easily learned by younger pupils, and Latin will be begun 
by many pupils in the seventh grade, as it is already in many 
schools. Furthermore seventh-grade Latin will take care of the 
English-grammar problem at the proper time. Teaching Latin to 
younger students will bring newer methods. Interest devices will 
be more necessary, closer correlation of Latin and English syntax 
will be imperative, emphasis on English derivative work will be 
inevitable, and oral work will find a greater scope. In other words 
the very changes which, as we have seen, confront Latin teaching 
in general will be effected earlier and to a greater degree in junior 
high school Latin. The significance of this fact is that Latin 
undoubtedly belongs in the junior high school. But there are 
problems presented by seventh-grade Latin which must be solved 
by the experience of the future. One of the greatest is the relation 
of the Latin course begun in the seventh grade to that begun in 
the ninth or tenth grade. Shall they be identical or at least 
similar, or shall they bear no relation to each other? The latter 
alternative means lack of articulation, which spells failure for the 
whole junior high school project. Yet we must have two different 
courses because of the difference in the development of the pupils. 
The junior high school beginning Latin course must be given more 
time than that in the senior high school and different methods 
must be used. But the pupils must be brought to the same point 
at the end of the course, and that means the use of identical or 
very similar textbooks. Some schools have already come to a 
realization of this through experience. 

Such then are some of the probable features of the Latin of 
the future. Many will say that there is scarcely a new thought 
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in what I have said. The more this is said the better pleased I 
shall be, for that will simply indicate that the progressive teachers 
are that much more numerous. Mr. Spoilsport won’t say it, I 
am sure. Yet it is vain to hope that he has been silenced. Per- 
haps, however, we may retire without further interruption from 
him by quoting at him the fine words of Mr. Mackail: “Modern 
life owes its highest ideals, directly or indirectly, to the inspiration 
of Greece; it owes its whole structure and existence to the creation 
of Rome. And so also with the two languages; for while Greek is 
a language of unequalled beauty, flexibility, and strangeness, Latin 
is, to us and all the inheritors of the Latin civilization, a second 
mother-tongue.’” 


* Lectures on Poetry, p. 72. 











SOME RECENT ETYMOLOGICAL BLUNDERS 





By James C. NELSON 
High School, Salem, Oregon 


Voltaire’s famous remark to the effect that etymology is a 
science where the vowels do not count at all and the consonants 
very little seems to have been taken by some contemporary bota- 
nists more seriously than the great satirist ever intended. There 
is an apparent disposition in the botanical world to regard the 
etymology of scientific names as a necessary evil, somewhat like 
taxation, and to consider the whole subject as lying outside of the 
field in which scientific method is supposed to prevail. Not only 
is there a deplorable lack of accuracy in the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of such names—more than one botanist of my acquaintance 
seeming to make it a special point of honor to pronounce all such 
names incorrectly—but there is a dearth of exact knowledge regard- 
ing the formation and significance of these terms that is well-nigh 
appalling. Since the readers of this journal perhaps do not keep 
a vigilant eye on what is going on in adjacent fields, it might 
interest them to see in what a cavalier manner the accepted rules 
of etymology are sometimes treated when they get away from home. 

I have been amusing myself during odd moments this summer 
by looking over the explanations of generic names set forth in a 
botanical manual that recently emanated from one of our Far 
Western universities. To give a complete list of all the errors, wild 
guesses, and derivations apparently based on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle contained in its 450 pages would absorb the 
greater part of the space in this number of the Journal. Perhaps 
a single specimen will serve to show what liberties have been taken 
with the time-honored rules that are supposed to govern the forma- 
tion of derivatives. 

Under the word portulaca, the name given by Tournefort to the 
genus whose best-known representative in North America is the 
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common purslane or “‘pusley,”’ we read as follows: “Said to be 
from Latin porto, ‘I carry,’ lacca, ‘juice’; the plants are fleshy.” 
“Said to be”’ is a phrase that covers a multitude of sins and relieves 
the authors of the full responsibility for this wondrous deliverance; 
but the fact that they have recorded the conjecture without 
adverse criticism evidently means that they saw in it no inherent 
impossibility. To the trained Latinist I of course owe an apology 
for entering into any discussion of the foregoing etymological 
horror, inasmuch as the utter absurdity of it stands out at the 
first glance; but since all botanists are not classicists, I trust I may 
be allowed to present the matter for the consideration of the former. 

In the first place, there is no evidence at all that Tournefort 
constructed the word himself. While his own Latin was not always 
impeccable, he was sufficiently familiar with the classics to know 
that the word portulaca occurs both in Columella and Celsus, 
evidently applied to what we know as purslane: and he doubtless 
borrowed it, just as he did many other plant names, as a convenient 
and appropriate designation for the new genus. To regard it as 
his own creation seems therefore wholly untenable; and when a 
word was simply taken in its exact form from the Latin authors 
the best manuals usually consider it sufficient to state the fact of 
its classical origin. 

Since this word does not appear to be unrelated to other Latin 
words and has none of the marks of a radical, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to inquire into its possible etymology. This our authors 
have evidently undertaken to do; and in the process they have 
succeeded in breaking some of the most fundamental laws of word 
formation. These may be summarized as follows: 

1. In a compound made up of a substantive and a verbal ele- 
ment the former almost invariably stands first. 

2. The regular connecting vowel in such cases isi. U in such 
a capacity would be an anomaly not justified in anything but the 
most grotesque sermo plebeius. 

3. The word lacca could not lose one of its root consonants; 
both c’s would have to appear in the compound. 

Furthermore, the meaning of both components has been grossly 
misunderstood. 
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1. The word for “carry” in the sense intended here is not porto 
but fero. 

2. The word /acca, while not unknown, cannot be shown to have 
any such meaning as “juice.” It is used in Vegetius of a swelling 
on the legs of cattle, and in Apuleius as the name of a plant other- 
wise unknown; but perhaps our authors suffered a /apsus calami 
and wrote lacca for Jac, which is used for the milky juice of plants: 
for example, Jac ficulneum, Columella; lac caprifici, Celsus. In 
that case we stumble against an error of fact rather than of words, 
for the plants of this genus, while abounding in watery juice, are 
never milky. If they were so, Tournefort was enough of a Latinist 
to have coined the word Lactifera to indicate the fact; but, as was 
observed above, he did not coin his name, but simply borrowed it 
from the Latin authors with whose works he was most familiar. 
What it really means perhaps can never be known with certainty, 
but there is at least nothing essentially improbable in Walde’s 
conjecture’ that it is from portula, diminutive of porta (used by 
Livy), referring to the transversely opening pod, the upper part 
lifting as a lid, and the suffix -aca, found also in Pastinaca, the 
name of the parsnip. Yet many a beginning student in botany, 
happily released in these days of “optional” courses from the 
tyranny of Latin, will believe to the end of his days that the above- 
mentioned fantastic and puerile etymology is accepted by the 
scientific world as final. 

This word Jacca seems in some way to have got on the nerves of 
our authors. When they come to the genus Phytolacca (containing 
the pokeweed), which at the best is no very high tribute to Tourne- 
fort’s skill in word-formation, we find the following: ‘Greek 
gurév, ‘plant,’ Latin lacca, ‘lacquer’; referring to the red juice in 
the berries.”? Here the first member at least is correctly stated; 
but in the case of the second, Tournefort himself seems to have 
violated the fundamental rule that forbids the making of hybrids, 
and borrowed a word from the vernacular, the French /ague,} in 


1 Lat. etym. Worterbuch, s.v. portulaca. 

The author’s transliteration into Roman letters—a clumsy and inaccurate 
practice that I shall not attempt to imitate. 

3 Gray’s Manual incorrectly spells it /ac. 
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the sense of our “lake,” signifying pigment or paint (a root appar- 
ently of Persian origin), and Latinized it just enough to get it into 
combination. 

That I have not taken advantage of a single slip, such as may 
befall the most careful writer, ought to be evident from the follow- 
ing selections, taken almost at random from other parts of the book 
referred to: 

“Philotria. Greek iddov, ‘leaf,’ rpeis, ‘three.’” (Totally 
impossible.) 

“Peramium. Latin per, ‘through,’ amium, ‘love’; on account 
of reputed medicinal qualities.” (Our authors have here unearthed 
a word whose acquaintance the rest of us have yet to make!) 

“Populus. Latin populus, ‘the common people’; these were 
planted in public places by the Romans.” (Every schoolboy once 
knew that populus, “‘poplar,”’ has the o long.) 

“Humulus. Diminutive of Latin humus, ‘the ground’; because 
prostrate in the absence of support.” (The root here is not Latin 
at all!) 

“Roripa. Said to be from Celtic ros, ‘dew,’ ripa, ‘a bank’; 
referring to the habitat of some species.”” (Odd that the two Latin 
words of the same form and meaning should be repeated Jiteratim 
in Celtic!) 

“Cytisus. From Cythrus, one of the Cyclades, where this or 
a related plant was first found.” (I can find no such island— 
possibly Cythera is meant.) 

“Opuntia. Grew in Greece near the town Opuntia.” (Opus 
is the nominative form.) 

“Gayophytum. Probably Greek vydios, ‘on land,’ ¢vrdr, 
‘plant.’” (The first member here is clearly personal, in honor 
of Claude Gay, the botanist of Chile.) 

“Glehnia. Probably Greek yAjvos, a thing to stare at because 
it is so woolly.” (Imagine a rough breathing in the middle of a 
Greek word! This too is clearly personal, and there is nothing 
specially amazing about the wooliness of this maritime genus.) 

“ Malvastrum. Malva+Greek a&orpor,‘astar.’ Why?” (This 
“Why?” seems quite in order. It is simply the contemptuous 
diminutive.) 
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“ Nephrophyllidium. Greek vedpds, ‘the kidneys’ [sic], piAXovr, 
‘a leaf,’ tdvos, ‘peculiar’; hence peculiar kidney-shaped leaf.” 
(The last part strikes one as a bit idiotic! It is simply a diminutive 
ending.) 

Occasionally no effort is made to indicate the derivation, when 
it could have been very easily conjectured, for example: 

Lilaea, in honor of A. R. Delile. 

Piperia, in honor of C. V. Piper, 

Castanopsis, resembling Castanea, the chestnut. 

Utricularia, from utriculus, a small bladder. 

Pinguicula, diminutive of pinguis, “‘fat or greasy.” 

Sometimes our authors append the word ‘Origin ?” indicating 
that the stream of imagination began to run low. In nearly every 
case they could have obtained the necessary data by consulting 
the original publication of the genus. After the bold flights 
quoted above, we find after the word Sieversia the timid note, 
‘Probably in honor of someone,” when the fact is perfectly evident 
and could have been easily confirmed. 

Occasionally they launch out into Celtic, where I am wholly 
unable to follow them, for example: 

“‘Alisma. Celtic alis, ‘water.’”’ (But &doya is good Greek.) 

“Salix. Celtic sal, ‘near,’ lis, ‘water.’” (A good Latin word.) 

“Quercus. Celtic quer, ‘fine,’ cuez, ‘a tree,’ because the sacred 
mistletoe grew upon it.’”’ (It is the classical Latin word.) 

Once in a while there is a dazzling burst of genius like the follow- 
ing: 

“Smelowskia. Evidently named for some Russian.” 

“‘Naumburgia. Probably in honor of a Mr. Naumburg.”’ 

‘‘ Boschniakia. Honor of some Russian, a Mr. Boschniak.” 

As long as the generic names were among those explained in 
Gray’s Manual they seem to have had no trouble. Where the 
Manual was modest enough to admit its inability to explain the 
word, our authors seem to have rushed into the breach with some 
wild conjecture based on superficial resemblances, after the manner 
of the etymologies in Gellius, and offered them as fact. In the case 
of other genera, where the meaning could have been easily ascer- 
tained by consulting the original publication, they have owned 
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to a lack of thoroughness by the use of “Why?” Yet this pur- 
ports to be a scientific work! It is a strange view of scientific 
method that admits its validity in one branch of knowledge and 
denies it in another. The classical languages rest on an absolutely 
scientific body of knowledge, and their phenomena are subject to 
laws as definite and well established as those of biology. Latin 
was for hundreds of years the language of botany as of every other 
science. The Latin names of plants, arbitrary as they may seem, 
are an absolute necessity if we are ever to attain a precise under- 
standing of what plant is referred to in any discussion. Yet because 
some of our scientists have been brought up to believe that Latin 
is somehow associated with mediaeval scholasticism, they affect 
to disregard it, go so far as to sneer at it in conversation, and treat 
us to exhibitions such as I have tried to reproduce! It is as if the 
surgeon should declare that there was one of his tools that he did 
not care for; he would not learn how to use it and would permit it 
to become dull and rusty; and then some day he might be called 
on to use that very tool in a critical operation! 

To display ignorance of scientific method in nomenclature is 
simply to display ignorance of scientific method in general. Every 
systematist in the course of his training could be brought to realize 
this, with very slight expenditure of time or effort. As a humble 
emissary from the botanical camp, might I suggest to our brothers 
in the classical field that if one among them would undertake 
the preparation of a brief and simple handbook of etymology, 
setting forth the rules that govern the formation of Greek and 
Latin derivatives, it would come very near meeting what our 
advertising experts are fond of calling a “long-felt want,’”’ and some 
botanical authors might as a result be spared life-long mortification ? 











THE CHOICE OF PARIS IN HOMER 


By Joun A. Scott 
Northwestern University 


Homer has but one direct reference to the choice made by Paris 
of the most beautiful goddess, the choice which led to the rape of 
Helen and the Trojan War. This one brief reference is as follows: 

Q 20: "AXe~dvipou Ever’ arns, 

Os veixeooe Beds, Gre of pweooavAov ixovTo, 
tiv & yvno’, 7 of rope paxAoowwnv dreyavyy. 


“Because of the folly of Alexander, who enraged the godesses when 
they came to his innermost dwelling, and honored her who offered 
him direful allurements of lust.” 

Editors have in general rejected these two verses for two reasons, 
first, the words veixeooe and yaxdocivn seem obscure, and second, 
Homer does not refer elsewhere to this choice. All of which goes 
back to the scholiast to this passage: rhv re wepi Tod KadXovs Kpiow 
oix oléev. TloA\XaxH yap Gv éuvnobn: Kai 7d veixeooe otk Eort Kpivat, 
QW’ Eritrea F StadéperPar* Kal 4 uwaxdogivn Kowdads éori yuva.Kds 
pavia’ d5é5wxe 8’ aire ob rabrny, GAG Thy KadANoTHy T&v Tore Edévnv. 
“‘He does not know of the choice else he would have frequently 
mentioned it, and the verb used does not mean to decide, but to 
chide or disagree, while the noun used refers generally to the passion 
of a woman. She did not give him this but gave him Helen, the 
fairest of those of her own time.” 

The argument that words have an obscure or doubtful meaning 
and therefore must be an interpolation seems to me to refute itself, 
for it is incredible that men could insert meaningless or exotic words 
into'a poem already known, and then escape detection, or could 
induce men already familiar with the poem to accept their blunder- 
ing addition. Errors by a copyist may create difficult words or 
constructions, but no forger is likely to draw attention to himself 
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by inserting strange and abnormal locutions. If words have an 
unusual meaning, that very fact would prove the original and 
creative poet, for the interpolator must be clear; the originator alone 
can indulge in the strange or the obscure. 

If waxXoobrn had a clear and definite meaning in Hesiod, it must 
be given the same privilege in Homer, and I see no possible difficulty 
in translating this word here, “lustful indulgence.”” The objection 
that it is used generally of women is no objection at all, for it was 
a woman’s lustful indulgence which was promised him. 

The translation of these verses which I have made above takes 
each word in its normal meaning and there is no difficulty and no 
obscurity. 

The criticism of the language is secondary and very weak, for 
the real objection is based on the fact that Homer does not elsewhere 
refer to this choice and so a single reference is under suspicion. 

The simple chance that a thing is referred to but once is no rea- 
son for assuming that it could not be referred to at all, unless it is 
out of harmony with the setting of the poem. Many of the things 
most surely Homeric and a part of his age are never referred to, 
and also the most essential facts in the tradition on which the poems 
are based are sometimes assumed as known and never mentioned 
nor receive any allusion. The J/iad never mentions the mother of 
Helen nor the wife of Odysseus, and neither poem has a word for 
spiders, roses, or dew; yet all these things must have belonged to 
his age or the traditions of his age, and thus, though unmentioned, 
are thoroughly Homeric, known to the author of the Iliad as well 
as to the author of the Odyssey. This aspect of the subject has 
already been treated in detail (Classical Journal, XII, 119 ff., and 
Classical Philology, XIII, 53 fi.). 
| Were the essential facts of the choice of Paris already known to 
the poet’s audience and does the setting of the poem demand some 
such a background, or is that choice out of harmony therewith ? 
If the choice is assumed as known, then it is Homeric, even if men- 
tioned only once, or even if it were not referred to at all. 

The first book of the J/iad introduces Hera and Athena at once 
as eager partisans of the Greeks and bitter foes of the Trojans. No 
reason is given for this partiality; it is simply assumed as a thing 
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already familiar to the hearer. Zeus himself was the constant sub- 
ject of the reproaches of his wife, for she suspected him of aiding 
the Trojans, and her dislike for Thetis was simply due to the fact 
that Achilles’ anger was saving the lives of her foes. When 
Achilles threw off that anger and started on his work of slaughter, 
then both of these goddesses, Athena and Hera, were at his side to 
assist him. 

They were determined that Helen should not be left as a boast 
of the Trojans, B 160, for Helen was the symbol of their own defeat. 
Hector chided Paris for collecting men in order to go to a foreign 
land and entice thence a comely woman, and he taunted him with 
the gifts which the goddess had given him, I 46. Paris is saved 
from death at the hands of Menelaus by the sudden intervention 
of Aphrodite, and the scene at the end of the third book shows that 
this goddess had planned the abduction of Helen; also that it was 
Paris rather than Helen who was the recipient of her favor. This 
favoritism is not explained; it is simply assumed as a thing already 
known to the hearers. 

Near the opening of book four Zeus started to enrage Hera and 
Athena by mentioning the care with which Aphrodite guarded 
Paris, and he proposed a lasting truce, a thing so vehemently 
rejected by Hera that Zeus asked the reason for her anger, an anger 
so bitter that she would be willing “to eat all the Trojans raw.”’ 
Hera would not give the reason, but in her reply she showed that it 
was not any love for the Greeks or sympathy for them which moved 
her, for she agreed to turn over to him for destruction the three 
cities dearest to her, Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta, if he would only 
permit her to work her will on the hated Trojans. 

Athena and Hera then set to work to have the truce broken so 
that Troy and the Trojans might perish for their perjury. 

The anger they felt for the Trojans was also directed against 
Aphrodite, and the mist was taken from the eyes of Diomede for 
the express purpose of enabling him to wound that hated goddess, 
E 130. When this purpose had been fulfilled and poor wounded 
Aphrodite came to Zeus in tears they were indignant at Zeus for 
his apparent sympathy with her sorrows and sneeringly said of 
her, “Surely Aphrodite has been encouraging some one of the 
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Achaean dames to follow along with the Trojans, the men whom 
she so fondly loves,” E 418. Clearly something was rankling in 
their minds. 

Zeus repeatedly expressed his surprise at the malice of these two 
and seemed unable to grasp its origin, so that in 8 448 he exclaimed, 
“You never grow weary of destroying the Trojans against whom 
you have conceived a venomous grudge.” 

This feeling was all one-sided as far as Aphrodite was concerned; 
she had no malice in her foolish heart, for when Hera wished to 
trick herself out so as to arouse the passions of Zeus that simple 
goddess adorned her so carefully with her own beauty and enticing 
charms that Hera was irresistible. 

So vindictive was the anger of Hera that she would not permit 
Zeus to spare the life of Sarpedon, his own son. 

The cruelty and deception by which Athena brought about the 
death of Hector could hardly be explained except by the fury of 
jealousy; and this fury follows Hector to the end; for even after 
his death and maltreatment Hera and Athena were indignant 
because of the mere suggestion that his corpse be spared the 
ignominy of being thrown to the dogs. 

The reason for their anger being so bitter toward such an honor- 
able warrior is this: Hector was the champion in the war brought 
on by the scorning of their charms and thus he was not hated for 
his own sake but for his cause. ‘This is a neat confirmation of the 
theory advanced (Classical Phililogy, VIII, 160), that Paris was the 
original champion of the Trojans, but for moral reasons was 
unworthy to be a leader in a great epic, so that the poet was forced 
to create a new leader, a leader morally fitted to arouse sympathy 
for his cause. Hector thus plays the part in the J/liad that Paris 
did in tradition, and just this fact that Hector is substituting for 
Paris explains the treatment he received at the hands of the two 
goddesses, for a measure of the anger they felt for Paris must be 
spent on the one who assumed his place. I do not suppose that the 
part taken by Hector in the scenes of the J/iad was ever taken by 
Paris, for none of these scenes existed before Homer; but I do 
suppose that in tradition Paris was the leader of the Trojans, that 
the anger of Hera and Athena was kindled against him, also that 
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Homer created a new poem with that tradition as a background. 
The anger of Achilles was essentially the poet’s own, the anger of 
Athena and Hera against the Trojan leader he found as a definite 
part of the existing tradition, so that when he created a new leader 
that anger was an entailment on that leadership. 

The setting of the J/iad demands that Paris under the guidance 
of Aphrodite should have gone to Greece, a friendly land, should 
have enticed Helen with the aid of that goddess, also that Hera 
and Athena should have been aroused to the bitterest rage against 
the people of Paris and against Aphrodite; or in other words the 
setting of the Iliad requires the choice of Paris or something just 
like it, and thus the choice is thoroughly Homeric, whether it is 
mentioned but once or not mentioned at all. Without something 
resembling that choice there is no adequate reason for the hatred 
shown for Aphrodite and the Trojans by Hera and Athena, nor for 
the solicitude with which Paris is regarded by Aphrodite. 

The Homeric audience knew the story of the choice of Paris, 
so that the poet could mention it or not according to his own poetic 


feeling. 





























{Notes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] : 


ABIIT, EXCESSIT, EVASIT, ERUPIT 


It is the fate of familiar quotations to be both misquoted and misunder- 
stood. Quintilian twice misquotes the above (Inst. ix. 3. 46 and 77), writing 
erupit, evasit, but his misquotation rather suggests that he did not fall into 
the error of modern commentators, who regard it as a climax. Ciceronian 
diction is rather subtle, and one is by no means justified in taking every battery 
of synonyms as a climax. It is the connotation of each term that is important, 
especially for correct translation. Latin is not Esperanto and every word 
carries an implication. One must recall, for example, that abi or abi modo in 
Plautine usage means “Begone!” ‘Go away and stop bothering me!” 
Hence in our passage one may begin: “At last he has gone,” or, “‘Thank 
Heavens, he has gone.” As for excessit, this is a military term, as exemplified 
in Caes. B.G. i. 44: Loco excedere non turpe existimare. Hence we may say: 
“He has abandoned his guns,” or even, were it not commonplace, “He has 
thrown up the sponge.” To come to evasit, this does not imply stealthiness; 
quite the contrary. Cicero amplifies it below with the words Palam iam cum 
hoste, nullo impediente, bellum iustum geremus. Hence we may say: “He has 
come out of ambush,” or, “He has taken his stand in the open.” The last, 
erupit, is harder, and might suggest eruptionem fecii, or the wounded lion 
bounding from his lair or, lastly, vomiting. Rather curiously it is chiefly the 
last idea, though somewhat coarse, that Cicero amplifies at the end of the 
chapter. Erupit therefore suggested to him evomitus est, as if Catiline’s 
presence had caused violent nausea to the state. Hence to revert to Eliza- 
bethan English: “This vomit has been purged.”’ However one may agree or 
disagree with these interpretations, one must note that Quintilian did not 
regard it as a climax and that Cicero amplifies each term in regular order 
within the same chapter, which does not point to a climax. 

Other batteries of synonyms that are not climaxes will be found in Cat. iii. 
16: Omnia norat, omnium aditus tenebat; appellare, temptare, sollicitare poterat, 
audebat..... Nihil erat quod non ipse obiret, occurreret, vigilaret, laboraret. 
Better still is Miloiv. 10: Est igitur haec, iudices, non scripta, sed nata lex, quam 
non didicimus, accepimus, legimus, verum ex natura ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, 
expressimus, ad quam non docti, sed facti, non instituti, sed imbuli sumus. 
Cicero was extremely proud of this passage as an example of Gorgianic rhythm 
(Orator xlix. 165). It will be noted that, as rhythm, Quintilian’s erupit, evasit 
is quite the same as our evasit, erupit. 
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General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


In School and Society for November 9, 1918, Professor Nutting calls atten- 
tion to the fact that not all professed educational experts are sympathetic 
with the attempt to foist so many so-called vocational subjects upon our 
high schools. Many principals of schools are introducing these subjects with 
the belief that they are acting in accordance with a unanimous judgment, 
whereas Dr. Snedden thinks that a broad cultural course should precede 
training in any special vocation. Doubtless most other experts would agree 
with this opinion; but so much attention has been laid upon the vocational 
phase that the rank and file have been led to believe that the cultural side has 
been wholly discredited. At the same time Dr. Snedden doubts that the 
classics have a place even for cultural purposes in the high school, his doubt 
being based on the fact that so few students pursue Greek to a point where 
they secure mastery over the subject. While accepting this fact with refer- 
ence to Greek, Professor Nutting argues for Latin, pointing out its cumulative 
advantages, such as the development of the language sense, the securing of a 
broad foundation for the Romance languages, its peculiar cultural value, 
and its training in the habits of application. It is certainly doubtful that any 
of the new subjects can offer so many different advantages. Even a short 
course in Latin is obviously of great worth. Thus Professor A. F. Lange, 
Director of the School of Education of the University of California, says: 
“Latin is an instrument through which pupils may learn to run their mental 
motors with accuracy and speed in more different ways, through more human 
situations, than is possible at present through any other available instrumen- 
tality; and it may be made the study par excellence for the executive type 
of mind.” Dr. Snedden brings also the old charge that translations are often 
used by students, ignoring the fact that they are used by students of modern 
languages as well. The greater emphasis laid upon “unseens” in examination 
would go far toward removing complete reliance upon such a prop. Where 
the teacher is lax and the pupil lazy much evil may result from mental atrophy 
resulting from a slavish dependence on translation. It is a menace before 
the elements of a language are mastered. This question of translations is 
a very difficult one and the history of classical studies in our own country 
shows a curious wavering between extremes. There was a period when, 
under the influence of the Hamiltonian theory, interlinear translations were 
widely recommended and used. The following testimony from a successful 
schoolmaster, a man of recognized scholarship in his own day, will probably 
seem curious to most teachers of the classics. Dr. Samuel Parr, close friend 
of Porson and a master at Harrow, speaking of Martyn’s well-known trans- 
lations, says: “I learnt the Eclogues of Virgil from this very book, under my 
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revered instructor Dr. Thackeray, Master of Harrow School; and like other 
boys, I took it up with me to lesson. When a schoolmaster, I recommended 
this work to my scholars, as I also did the Georgics by Martyn; and I not only 
allowed but advised them to bring these books to lesson. The notes must 
have assisted and the English translation on the sides could protect no boy 
from my searching questions.” I have quoted this to show how difficult 
it is to secure unanimity of opinion even in case of a question which at first 
sight may seem to admit of only one answer. 





It cannot be repeated too often that the Rhodes Scholarships should be 
better know in the schools and colleges of this country. Much too little is 
done in the way of bringing them to the attention of pupils in the high schools 
and preparatory schools where foundations are laid. Such “advertising” 
as they have received has in large measure come from those who are hostile 
to the theory of Oxford training, based as it is upon a broad classical founda- 
tion. Some American educators have urged that the Oxford requirements 
be much modified in case of our Rhodes scholars, thereby attempting to remove 
the necessity of conforming to the educational system that Rhodes wished 
them to enjoy. Thus far comparatively little opposition has been made to 
the Latin requirement, but in case of Greek much hostility has been shown. 
This opposition has already been met more than half way, unwisely I feel 
sure, by the arrangement which provides that the candidate, after appoint- 
ment to the scholarship, may make up the moderate Greek requirement. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the appointment of a student who 
knows no Greek. Such an appointee can rarely put himself in a position to 
profit by the further study of Greek at Oxford. Even with the best Amer- 
ican training in this subject he will find himself at considerable disadvantage 
in competition with the best scholars who yearly come up from the great 
public schools. But a very insidious effect of this compounding with the 
“barbarians” is the obvious suggestion to the candidates and to the appointee 
that Greek is of very slight importance and that this requirement may be met 
in this perfunctory manner. This of course is an attack against the whole 
system which Rhodes favored. He selected Oxford after a careful survey 
of the type of education fostered by the newer English universities, and Oxford 
was selected because it stood for just such things as our educators would remove. 

The present international situation is fraught with peculiar dangers. 
The close, friendly association of England with our country during the war 
may lead to an overgenerous inclination to admit Rhodes scholars on their 
own terms, rather than to hold them strictly to the terms which she imposes 
upon inhabitants of Britain. No student should be appointed to a scholar- 
ship unless he is prepared to profit by the best that Oxford has to offer. If 
this type of training is not desired then the student should go elsewhere, and 
at the same time we should not forget that Rhodes purposely refrained from 
putting the choice of university in the power of his appointee. For advanced 
technical and scientific training a student does not need to leave this country. 
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It is the broad general training—universality, as Bacon aptly calls it—which 
should precede devotion to any special branch of knowledge that is so far to 
seek in our own educational system. This is the lesson that we should learn 
from Oxford. It is to be hoped that those who govern the destinies of Oxford 
and all it stands for will not be unduly influenced by any clamorous opposi- 
tion to the classical requirements that may come from this side. 

If there be any who have sincere doubts about the advantage to be derived 
by an American’s residence in Oxford, such doubts should be removed by 
referring to any issue of the American Oxonian, the official publication of the 
former scholars on Rhodes’s foundation. The intelligent, appreciative, and 
well-written contributions in that journal easily place it at the intellectual head 
of all. our alumni magazines. Men whose interests are primarily in science 
generously acknowledge in this journal the great advantages they have received 
at Oxford. The dominant note is always breadth and thoroughness. If 
expert testimony is sought concerning the real value of such training, those 
who have enjoyed it should be allowed to cast the deciding vote. 

Evidently it was the desire of Rhodes that his scholars should pursue the 
course leading to the A.B. degree. If a degree corresponding roughly to the 
Ph.D. should be introduced to satisfy an American demand, it is difficult 
to see what special advantage can come from studying at Oxford. Adequate 
facilities for this degree are available here at home. The introduction of such 
a degree carries hidden dangers for Oxford itself. The presence of a large 
number of students who, without a preceding broad foundation, are wholly 
bent upon pursuing some specialty, will be a constant menace to Oxford. 
Opportunity for highly specialized work is already available there for those 
capable of seizing it. The great weakness in our whole system is premature 
specialization and it is to England and France that we must look for sugges- 
tions of reform. Simon Newcomb said that he was never able to confine 
himself to astronomy to that exclusiveness which was necessary for becoming 
a specialist. Yet his name will always stand high in the annals of astronomy 
and at the same time he will be remembered in other fields of knowledge. 

What are the features of Oxford training that have most impressed capable 
Rhodes scholars from this country? They may best be seen in a recent 
volume of essays by an old Rhodes man. In The Oxford Stamp Professor F. 
A. Aydellotte, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, puts clearly 
and emphatically some of the things that are most striking to the American 
student on coming into residence. Among the points emphasized are sport, 
social life, intellectual conversation, and leisure. In America we are apt to 
think that ceaseless and feverish activity is indicative of mental accomplish- 
ment, whereas what we most need is an atmosphere of leisure for mental 
development. With all our hurry there is too much coddling of students 
who are thrown too little upon their own resources and responsibility. At 
Oxford the student works for himself and not for his tutor. There is less 
pretense in program and more individual effort. The student studies subjects 
and does not take courses. 





























Book Rediews 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1917. Edited by STEPHEN 
GASELEE. London: John Murray. Pp.128. 2s. 6d., net. 


This publication is not simply one of interest to all classical scholars, but 
is absolutely essential for everyone who would be well informed in his particular 
field. While not all of us can be specialists in all the subjects covered by this 
volume, yet we must be interested in all of them and deeply concerned with 
some. 

A notice in the Journal of the corresponding volume for 1914 expressed 
some doubt of the publisher’s ability to continue the publication during the 
war. Merely to call attention to the fact of continuance is a comment of 
great importance to classical scholarship. To be sure, the size of the volume 
is considerably reduced. For 1914 the reviews of the various fields of activity 
covered required 187 pages. In 1909, for instance, a year when war was 
thought by many of us to be impossible, the volume contained 176 pages. 
The present volume, with its 128 pages, compares quite favorably with the 
previous issues. 

In his preface the editor well says: “Difficulties in the production of the 
Year’s Work have not decreased: contributors are more and more absorbed 
by tasks connected with the prosecution of the war, and the material to be 
summarised is both less in quantity and increasingly inaccessible.” Another 
fact in this connection is that it has been found impossible to cover all the fields 
every year. For example, for the year 1917 there is no article on “ Modern 
Greek in Relation to Ancient Greek”’ by Professor Thumb, or by any other 
scholar. (The reader may remember that Professor Thumb’s last paper on 
this subject reached the editor on August 1, 1914!) 

The subjects treated in the volume for 1917 are as follows: 

I. Italian Archaeology and Excavation, by A. W. Van Buren. 
II. Numismatics, by George Macdonald. 
III. Papyri, by B. P. Grenfell. 
IV. Grammar and Metric, by E. A. Sonnenschein. 
V. Comparative Philology, by P. Giles. 
VI. Roman History, by F. Haverfield. 
VII. Greek Religion and Mythology, by Jane E. Harrison. 
VIII. Roman Religion and Mythology, by W. Warde Fowler. 
IX. Greek Palaeography, by T. W. Allen. 
X. Latin Palaeography and Textual Criticism, by A. C. Clark. 
XI. Latin Literature, by R. B. Appleton. 

To give a “review” of these reviews would be an easy task, but it is quite 

unnecessary. Each teacher, even if his main interest does not extend beyond 
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Caesar and Nepos, should secure for himself a copy of the little book. Of 
necessity, since we are all human, the reviews cannot be complete or the com- 
ments of such a nature that we can agree with all of them. Books and articles 
by American scholars are given a fair amount of space and of praise. 

The articles are for the most part very short, and the reason for this is 
well expressed by Mr. Van Buren in the opening paragraph of his review, which 
forms one of the longer papers: ‘“‘The year’s harvest in this field has been con- 
siderable, though the labourers have indeed been few. The energies of many 
fellow-workers have been pre-empted by the war. It is to be hoped that most 
of them eventually will be restored to historical science, which will be prose- 
cuted with different feelings after these stern years: some of our colleagues, 
alas! can never return.” 

Professor Haverfield summarizes in three pages the work done in Roman 
history. This does not mean that no important work had been done in this 
field during the year 1917, for the reviewer has discovered some. In his con- 
cluding paragraph Professor Haverfield refers to the troubles that beset him 
and repeats in a way what some of the other writers have said in their reviews. 
“T should like to have added an account of various short articles on Roman 
history topics published during the past year. But the difficulty of discovering 
what has been published would make such a list of little value at present. I 
can only refer vaguely to certain American scholars who have kept up work 
and have published it.” Some of the other articles are only four or five pages 
long, but all are readable, instructive, and worth while. 

M.N. W. 
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A General Index to the Classical Journal, 
Volumes I-XIll 





In the first thirteen volumes of the Classical Journal a vast amount 
of material of permanent value to teachers and other classical scholars 
has been published. This material has now become so extensive that 
its ready use is seriously hampered by lack of analysis and classification. 
The Classical Association at its last meeting accordingly, recognizing 
this impairment of the full and ready use of the Journal, authorized the 
publication of a general index. This has been compiled, is now in press, 
and its early publication by the University of Chicago Press may be 


expected. 


The Jndex will be in the same size and style as the Journal and will 
be a most welcome addition to these volumes. Its price has been fixed 
at fifty cents for members of the Classical Associations of the Middle 
West and South, New England, Pacific States, and Atlantic States and 
Maryland, and seventy-five cents for non-members. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and South is publish- 
ing this 7ndex at its own charges, and desires to recover only the cost 
of publication. All members are urged to assist in this by prompt sub- 


scription for a copy. Following is a subscription 
detached and mailed as directed. 


F. J. Miller, Editor, Classical Journal 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illincis 


form which should be 


ATAPI ALAA ALATA ALAA ALAA ALAA A AAA AAA AA Ale Ale Ak oe Ale oe 2 ee ee eto oe Tet) eae ©) ©) © ie | 


I9I9Q 


DEAR Str: Inclosed find fifty cents, for which send me on publi- 
cation a copy of the General Index to the Classical Journal. 


Signed 


Address 





This order blank is to be used only by members of the associations mentioned 


above. Non-members should send their orders directly to 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, inclosing seventy-five cents. 

Make remittance by postal or express money order. 
ten cents for collection. 


the University of Chicago 


If local check is used, add 











